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66 O you know,” drawled Den- 
beigh, “I am beginning to 
feel appallingly common- 
place? I have never done 

anything out of the ordinary in my 

life.” 

Ferguson looked up witha faint show 
of interest. 

“That is an entirely unnecessary 
statement, my dear fellow. Nobody 
ever thought of even insinuating that 
you had.” 

Denbeigh closed one eye and watched 
the smoke curl in graceful curves from 
the end of his cigar. 

““N-o-o,” he said, reflectively, “I don’t 
suppose they did. That is why I men- 
tioned it myself. You see in these days 
everybody who is of any consequence 
is discovering, or inventing, or startling 
the world with theories or ‘ burning 
questions of the hour,’ and it makes me 
feel quite apologetic for my useless ex- 
istence. Of course it is almost out of 
the question to do anything new, every- 
thing worth doing seems to have been 
done, you are sure to find out whatever 
you do that some old duffer did that 
same thing away back in the B. C.’s.” 


Ferguson looked lazily surprised ; it 
was rarely that Denbeigh said so much 
atonetime. He flecked the ashes from 
his cigar before he answered. 

“You might write a book on moral 
questions. Politics might suit you better, 
though. Modern legislation seems to 
be a series of surprises, and if you are 
so anxious to be looked upon as a prom- 
ising young crank, you could not pos- 
sibly choose a better field. But as for 
your never doing anything that was out 
of the commonplace, go tell that to— 
Harlingen. What was that Collyer told us 
about, among other things, that you did 
on that exploring party? Dived intoa 
river full of alligators, just to save a little 
heathen pickaninny, wasn’t that it?” 

Denbeigh interrupted him, reddening 
impatiently. ‘ Nonsense! That is one 
of Collyer’s yarns. He is the most 
insufferable idiot I know. What busi- 
ness had he on an exploring party any- 
way, I should like to know? I’m going 
into the garden. It’s too hot here.” 

A long form which had been luxuri- 
ously sprawled on a couch in a far end 
of the room now propped itself up on 
its elbows. 
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“What’s all this deep conversation 
about? Fergie, my boy, do be careful 
of that mind of yours, you'll lose it some 
day.” And John Harlingen, Jr., strug- 
gled into a sitting posture and let his 
newspaper slide rustling to the floor. 

“ Was that intended for a witticism ?” 
inquired Ferguson, calmly. 

“ Take it as you please,” replied Har- 
lingen. “If you have lived all these 
years without knowing what a witticism 
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and perhaps not a little quiet affec- 
tion. 

Denbeigh and Ferguson and the nar- 
rator had been an exceedingly chummy 
trio in days gone by, before Denbeigh 
had left for a six months’ tour of “the 
continent,” a period which somehow 
lengthened itself into nearly five years 
of travel. His movements had been too 
erratic to be followed, and he seldom 
wrote letters, but we did hear consider- 





FERGUSON’S BLUNDER, 


is I cannot undertake to enlighten you 
at this late hour.” 

John Harlingen, Jr., was very young, 
in fact, had just escaped from the pro- 
tecting arms of his A/ma Mater, which 
accounts for his somewhat exaggerated 
view of Ferguson’s forty years of life. 
Still he was an honest, good-hearted boy, 
and like all youngsters, he derived much 
inward satisfaction from the society of 
older men. He had attached himself 
particularly to Mark Denbeigh, who 
viewed him with tolerant amusement 


(p. 87.) 


able of him once, through one Stephen 
Collyer, who had joined an exploring 
expedition in the wilds of the dark 
continent, and had returned to his 
native New York with his head full of 
wild and fearful tales, to be rejected or 
swallowed, according to the discretion 
and gullibility of the hearer. We had 
been very proud of our old friend Den- 
beigh, when Collyer had spoken so en- 
thusiastically of his heroism and 
steadfast courage, his recklessness of 
his own life, and his tender considera- 
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tion for the women and children of 
friend or enemy, in that country where 
white faces were almost unknown. 

When Denbeigh had returned, at the 
end of five years he was very reserved, 
and settled down in his bachelor’s apart- 
ments as calmly as though scarcely a 
week had elapsed since his departure, 
never opening his mouth to mortal man 
on the subject of his travels. He always 
was an odd fellow that Mark Denbeigh. 
It might have been this reticence that 
attracted young Harlingen. Except 
Harlingen, who had a wealthy father to 
apply to, he was the only one of us who 
could afford a house out of town, and it 
was as his guests that we were taking 
life so easy on this scorching July after- 
noon in the garden, whither we had 
followed Denbeigh. 

It was an old-fashioned place, beauti- 
fully kept, and looked like a miniature 
park. Winding paths of white gravel 
were bordered on both sides by many- 
colored flowers. These, with a large 
variety of rose bushes that clustered 
everywhere, were all that redeemed the 
name of garden. It was a paradise of 
sweet, wholesome smells and drowsy 
noises, and shade and fruit trees where 
the sunlight filtered through golden 
threads, on grass of the freshest green. 

Harlingen leaned against a sturdy 
trunk and looked thoughtfully at a 
slender cherry tree, whose leaves hung 
without motion in the absolute stillness 
of the air. The harsh cry of a locust in 
the branches above startling him out of 
his reverie, he turned to Denbeigh, and 
said with that youthful unconsciousness 
which is always treading on somebody’s 
corns: 

“Everybody wonders, Denbeigh, why 
you don’t marry, and why don’t you, 
anyhow? You have enough money to 
warrant the venture, and you would be 
a great deal better off than you are 
now.” 

“Indeed?”’ There was a mild flavor 
of brimstone in this commonplace 
rejoinder, and Harlingen, the dense, per- 
ceiving that he had somehow made a 
mistake, proceeded to work himself a 
little deeper into the mire by a blunder- 
ing explanation. 

“No offense, you know, I just asked 
you because—well, I was in the billiard 
room of the Club the other day, 








and a lot of the fellows were talking 
about you. Didn’t say much, you know, 


but—(here Harlingen paused, floun- 
dering helplessly, and then went on in 
desperation) but Collyer said that when 
aman in your circumstances and with 
your disposition didn’t marry, it was a 
sure sign that he was—he had—that is, 
he’d had it bad before.” 

“Damn his impertinence,” said Den- 
beigh, quietly. 

It was a real pleasure to hear Den- 
beigh swear, he did it so seldom, so 
unmovedly, so calmly and dispassion- 
ately, and yet, withal, with such a crush- 
ing effect. Above all things he despised 
people who intruded their impertinent 
curiosity on the private life of another, 
and we, who knew him well, steered 
wide of this awkward reef, and simply 
taking him for the splendid fellow he 
was, never questioned him on his per- 
sonal affairs. Harlingen, however, who 
knew him less intimately, would have 
gone on to the bitter end had not Fergu- 
son nipped his impetuosity in the bud 
by a silent warning. 

The grass beneath the trees looked 
cool and inviting, and we stretched our- 
selves out in various attitudes of com- 
fort. Then Denbeigh surprised us all 
by asking Harlingen, without so much 
as turning his head to look at him, 
‘Just how much did those idiots conde- 
scend to interest themselves in my wel- 
fare?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much,” answered Har- 
lingen, uneasily. ‘“ They went out 
shortly after I entered. All that I re- 
member of importance was Collyer’s 
remark, and the answer of one of the 
party, I forget who, gave to it, that you 
would never become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with a woman to find out 
whether you liked her or not.” 

There was truth in that, but Den- 
beigh simply curled his lip and made 
no answer. 

“Wow!” suddenly yelled Ferguson 
with startling intensity, as a large, ro- 
tund caterpillar fell from the tree above 
him and landed squarely on his up- 
turned face. “ Darned nasty beast !” he 
snarled, hastily brushing it off. We 
smiled indulgently at this little ebulli- 
tion of temper. 

“T have an idea,” he announced, 
scrubbing his face with a rumpled hand- 
kerchief. 

“ We'll save Denbeigh the exertion of 
looking around for a wife, since it has 
been decreed that a wife he must have, 
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by bringing one to him. We have most 
of the summer yet before us, and we 
might as well bore ourselves in one way 
as in another, so wherever we go we'll 
be on a still hunt for a possible Mrs. 
Denbeigh. ‘The Search for Mrs. Den- 
beigh,' Winter, my literary friend, 
there’s a title for you! It is a brilliant 
inspiration. Denbeigh, I already see 
you a blissful Benedict. We can each 
bring a candidate, and Denbeigh can 
take his choice.” 

Denbeigh elevated his eyebrows. 

“Just what will the ‘candidates’ be 
doing all this time ?” 

“Oh, that is an after-consideration,” 
retorted Ferguson, with an airy wave of 
the hand. Harlingen brought out a 
note-book, exceedingly meager as to en- 
tries, and asked whether it was July 
sixth or seventh, and when the cam- 
paign would end ? 

“October the first,’ replied the incor- 
rigible Ferguson, “and remember, you 
fellows, you are on your honor. You 
must not get a bride for Denbeigh and 
then slope with her yourself.” 

Denbeigh turned to him with a com- 
passionate air. 

“Ferguson, do you know you are an 
awful ass?” 

“T believe you have said something 
to that effect a number of times before ; 
but if it does you any good, my dear 
fellow, you just say it all you please. 
Don’t mind me.” 

After that no one spoke for fully 
three-quarters of an hour. Then, as 
Harlingen’s snoring had become posi- 
tively unbearable, we kicked him awake 
and passed into the house. On the way 
Denbeigh suddenly stopped, and turn- 
ing tothe still yawning Harlingen, said : 

“Oh, by the way, Harlingen, the next 
time you meet Mr. Collyer and his ex- 
ceedingly interesting friend, will you 
oblige me by telling them to go to the 
devil ?” 

“Certainly,” responded Harlingen, 
politely ; and I have no doubt but that 
the young rascal kept his word. 

* * * * * 

It was about a month after those few 
days of bachelor comfort at Denbeigh’s 
delightful old place in the country that 
I received a most remarkable letter from 
Harlingen, Jr. I was still in the city, 


working away at the occupation which 
at that time supplied me with daily 
bread and occasional pie, and Harlin- 


gen’s letter, coming as it did from one 
of the most delightful summer resorts 
along the coast, brought with it a sug- 
gestion of sea breezes which tempted 
me sorely. Before I had read the first 
page the sea breezes were forgotten. 
The young imbecile was in love. 

She was an angel, a goddess, Diana, 
Aphrodite, Psyche, Pandora, and heaven 
knows what else. His metaphors were 
as badly mixed as his mythology. Now 
he soared blissfully, and on the next 
page he was plunged in the deepest 
abyss of despair. She had refused him 
four times, but the ardor of his passion 
had not abated in the least—the boy 
was certainly a desperate case. Of 
course he could not marry her, for she 
was older than he, and a widow at that. 
Odd that she had refused him; these 
elderly widows usually make short work 
of a foolish young fellow with a wealthy 
father. 

The next morning, not knowing 
whether Ferguson was in town or not, I 
went around to his rooms at a venture, 
and found him at his toilet, shirt sleeves 
rolled up and suspenders dangling. 

“Hullo!” he remarked as I entered, 
without waiting for an answer to my 
knock. “What’s up? Don’t you know 
this is a beastly hour to come in on a 
fellow? (It was nine o'clock.) Sit 
down and make yourself comfortable.” 

I seated myself and without more ado 
opened Harlingen’s badly written com- 
munication, while Ferguson continued 
to splash and gurgle over his ablutions. 
Under the circumstances, I felt it imper- 
ative to request less noise. 

“Don’t make such a racket ; I want to 
read a letter from Harlingen. He is 
head over ears in love.” | 

“What in thunder!” ejaculated Fer- 
guson, turning his dripping countenance 
in my direction. “The young idiot!” 
He seized a towel and scoured his face 
until it was an unpleasant crimson, 
while I proceeded to read the letter. 
Ferguson grunting from time to time. 

“Ugh! Won't have him,eh? Likely 
story! She is holding him off now to 
make sure of him. Trust these widows 
for looking out for themselves.” 

I continued : 

“<*Tf you could see her you would say 
she isdivine. I sometimes think it is 
almost a blasphemy to ask such an angel 
ever to marry a fellow like me, but when 
a man is in love, Winter, au 
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“Oh, shut it off,” groaned Ferguson. 
“Tt makes me sick, and I want my break- 
fast.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” he asked when the meal had 
been brought. “Itis ashame to let any 
designing old widow rope him in. He 
is not a half bad youngster, tho’ he be 
such an awful fool.” 

“I’m going down there,” I replied, 
without the slightest idea why I was 
going, and what I should do when I was 
there. Ferguson paused a moment, 
and then made a fresh sally on the de- 
spised chop. “I'll go with you,” he 
remarked, somewhat thickly. 

* * * * * 

I think Harlingen was a trifle discon- 
certed when we presented ourselves be- 
fore him and inquired after his health 
with innocent and touching solicitude ; 
but if he was, he covered it very grace- 
fully, and gave us a hearty greeting, 
promising to take us around and intro- 
duce us to “a lot of nice people.” 

That evening Ferguson and I arrayed 
ourselves in attire in which each flattered 
himself that he looked quite killing, 
and started for an informal hop under 
the youthful wing of Mr. Harlingen. 
We did see a familiar face now and 
then, but the greater part of those pres- 
ent were strangers—the usual summer 
resort conglomeration of good, bad and 
indifferent. I have a dark suspicion 
that Ferguson had organized himself 
into a private detective agency to seek 
and find that widow, for I can assign no 
other reason for his preferring to our so- 
ciety that of an exceedingly scraggy 
woman in second mourning, with a very 
high color and an abbreviated bodice, 
who had bowed effusively to Harlingen 
as we entered. Harlingen and the nar- 
rator passed on and left him to his fate. 
We had gone but a few steps when Har- 
lingen pressed my arm and ejaculated : 

“There she is!” 

“Where? what?” I stammered, taken 
by surprise. 

“There! Just coming in.” 

Where, oh, where was that elderly 
widow? I experienced the uncomfort- 
able sensation which accompanies a 
dash of cold water, and could only gasp: 

“My! what a beauty !” 

Harlingen fairly beamed. 
you would appreciate her, old fellow, 
he said, gratefully. I began to feel like 
a hypocrite. 


“T knew 


” 


Five minutes later I was making my 
best bow over a shapely hand, my head 
whirling as that well-disciplined mem- 
ber had not whirled for years. I had 
a faint idea that Harlingen had called 
her Mrs. Greyson—the young rascal 
had not mentioned her name in his let- 
ter—but my own name I had quite for- 
gotten. Then I pulled myself together, 
and began to enjoy the situation as I 
thought of the luckless Ferguson, glow- 
ering at us from the side of Mrs. Forsyth, 
otf the leanish tendency and the brilliant 
complexion. I hoped he saw how perfect 
was the oval of this face, and how won- 
derful its delicate coloring. I yearned 
for him to study every bewitching curve 
of figure, and the sweet, grave mouth, 
and I gloated in the certainty that his 
artistic soul was wildly impatient for a 
closer look at the soft tendrils of shining 
brown hair, where gleaming red lights 
played in and out its luxurious abun- 
dance. For our friend Ferguson was an 
artist, although no man would think it. 

No, Mrs. Greyson did not care to 
dance ; it was too warm, and we strolled 
up and down the wide piazza, talking in 
the desultory manner customary at sum- 
mer resorts, and, alas! in winter resorts 
also; but occasionallythis paragon among 
widows would let fall a remark which 
showed her capable of thinking a little 
on her own account. Evidently, Mrs. 
Greyson had a mind of her own, as well 
as a handsome face and figure and 
hair with red lights in it. There was 
but little time to pass judgment on her, 
however ; for as soon as we re-entered 
the ballroom a swarm of gilded youth, 
with some slightly tarnished by age, 
surrounded her to do homage to reign- 
ing beauty, and before long her ex- 
ceedingly respectable and dignified 
aunt came to remind Mrs. Greyson 
that they were due at another festive 
scene. 

Thus it was that Ferguson, who had 
escaped from the delights of Mrs. For- 
syth’s society and was privately gnash- 
ing his teeth in a corner, did not meet 
the lovely Mrs. Greyson that evening. 
If it had not been for our restraining 
presence, I think he would have kicked 
himself all the way back to our hotel. 
As it was, we congregated in Har- 
lingen’s room to talk it over. That 
young man, having been in the imme- 
diate presence of his divinity for fully 
ten minutes, was in a state of rapture. 
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“Well?” he interrogated expectantly, 
seating himself astride a chair. 

“She is stunning ; there is no doubt 
about it,” answered Ferguson, trying to 
speak carelessly, that we should not 
think being left out in the cold made 
any difference to him. MHarlingen 
beamed upon him. 

“She is that. Too bad you could not 
have been introduced to her, but I will 
manage it to-morrow. You were en- 
gaged with Mrs. Forsyth this evening. 
Odd, isn’t it, how you can be mistaken 
in your estimate of different people ? 
Now, I never should have imagined 
Mrs. Forsyth to be the kind of woman 
you would take to.” 

Ferguson was seized with a violent 
solicitude for the toes of his patent 
leathers, and I manfully threw myself 
into the breach. 

“That was a stunning gown she had 
on—I mean Mrs. Greyson. Those soft, 
shining stuffs are so graceful and artist- 
ic, and blue is just her color.” 

“ Blue /” burst forth Ferguson, scath- 
ingly. It was green, you idiot, pale 
green.” 

I might have contested the point, but 
I reflected that his frame of mind might 
have colored similarly all exterior ob- 
jects, and then I was not sure I knew 
blue from green anyway. 

Ferguson returned to the contempla- 
tion of his patent leathers. “I should 
like to paint her,” he remarked, scowl- 
ing at the suspicion of a scratch on their 
shining surface, and Harlingen, the 
audacious young dog, solemnly winked 
at me. 

We stayed three weeks, instead of one, 
and we saw the lovely widow every 
day. I think Harlingen felt a little 
aggrieved at the intrusion, but if he 
was, he was too good natured to show 
it. Before we had been there three 
days we began to understand why the 
infatuated boy was perfectly happy to 
be allowed to lie in the sand at her feet 
and feast his eyes on the calm, grave 
beauty of her face, or watch the sun- 
light play upon the brown masses of 
her hair where the red-gold of Titian 
gleamed from every strand. 

She had a curious liking for sitting 
perfectly quiet in the warm sand and 
watching the distant ships, as one by 
one they appeared on the _ horizon, 
passed and disappeared as silently as 
they had come. 


The subject of designing widows was 
tacitly dropped. Designing, indeed! 
We should have flayed the sneaking 
wretch who had dared to insinuate such 
a thing, and as for Harlingen ! But 
on this subject words are superfluous. 

It was odd, the way she got around 
one. Harlingen was young and foolish, 
so there was nothing extraordinary in 
his going over to the arch enemy of un- 
protected man, but Ferguson and I had 
flattered ourselves that we were better 
balanced. We had moved in society 
and among all sorts of people so long 
that we were two as hardened and 
cynical old bachelors as ever colored 
meerschaum, but there was something 
about Olivia Greyson which simply took 
one’s breath away. She was deliciously 
frank, too, and told us that she was 
twenty-eight as coolly as she would 
have asked for a fan. 

She left, later, and went with her aunt, 
with whom she seemed to make her 
home, to enjoy a few weeks of mount- 
ain air. Harlingen suddenly awakened 
to the fact that he needed mountain air, 
too, although he had the constitution of 
a young lion; but Ferguson and IJ, being 
still tolerably sane, wended our way 
back to the heat, flies and other pleas- 
ant accessories of the city. 

The season was nearly over when we 
returned, and we had not been home 
long before people we knew came back, 
one by one, to town; and people we did 
not know, but had missed on the street, 
appeared in their accustomed haunts, a 
little browner and a little rounder than 
of yore. Then one house after another 
opened, and the clubs filled up. Yes, 
the season had ended, and another 
season had begun. 

Mark Denbeigh was among the last 
to appear. No one ever seemed to 
know where he went, nor when he 
would return, but he had an odd way 
of turning up at the most unexpected 
moments. When at last he came we 
greeted him with a volley of news, that 
Harlingen was hopelessly in love, and 
that if he, Denbeigh, wished to meet the 
loveliest woman in God’s creation he 
must attend a small and select affair 
which rumor said was soon to be given 
by a woman we all knew, in honor of 
Mrs. Greyson, who, with her aunt, had 
taken a place intown. Every man who 
had yet met her was enthusiastic in her 
praises, and those who had not had that 
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honor were eager to get it as soon as 
possible. 

“¢Small but select, commented 
Ferguson, as the conversation turned 
upon who was likely to be honored with 
an invitation, and who would probably 
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when the irrepressible Ferguson chimed 
in again : 

“Oh, you can laugh now, but just 
wait! And—oh! ”—as asudden thought 
struck him—* bless me, Denbeigh, she 
is the only candidate we have found for 
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‘*HE ALWAYS MAKES A CONFIDANTE OF HIS FIRST LOVE.” (/. 92.) 


be slighted. “I suppose that means 
about seventy-five or a hundred. We 
shall get there, surely. Take me, for 
instance ; I am small but select.” 
Denbeigh laughed good-humoredly, 
and was just about to make a remark 


the position of Madame Denbeigh, but 
she is all any reasonably sane man 
could dare desire—if he could get her. 
You will have to fight a duel with 
Harlingen first, and I am not sure that 
Winter will not call you out.” 
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Denbeigh’ssleepy gray eyes twinkled. 
“T hardly think you have escaped scath- 
less yourself. So Harlingen is in love, 
ishe? Bad case?” 

“Worse than measles. Ask Winter. 
Harlingen is young, you know, and had 
to confide in somebody, so he made 
Winter his father confessor, and wrote 
him the greatest mess you ever read. 
Winter came to me about it, and we 
jumped at the conclusion that the inno- 
cent child had been ensnared by a mid- 
dle-aged widow with speculation in her 
eye, and gallantly flew to the rescue. 
We have been kicking ourselves and 
each other ever since. We went, we 
saw, she conquered, and, by Jove, Den- 
beigh, you will succumb, too ; see if you 
don’t.” 

“Harlingen need not be alarmed, so 
far as Iam concerned; but, upon my 
word, Mr. Ferguson, 1 am not so sure of 
the Platonic nature of your regard for 
the lady, nor of Winter’s either. You 
are both old enough to know better.” 

* * * * * 

To this day, as I look back to that 
eventful evening, I shudder to think of 
the time I had to get my hair parted 
and my necktie settled. I know Fergu- 
son had a row with his necktie ; I could 
tell it by the vengeful look on his face 
when first we met, and as for Harlingen 
—well, Ferguson swears that the boy 
began his toilet in the middle of the 
afternoon, but then Ferguson swears a 
great deal. 

You never know what egregious 
idiots your friends are until you are 
obliged to talk to them when you are 
fuming to talk with somebody else. 
The somebody else in this case, when 
at last we made our way through the 
circle around her, was bewilderingly 
cordial to her acquaintances of the 
shore, and we immediately lost our 
foolish old heads and said innumerable 
idiotic things. It is remarkable what a 
fool an otherwise sensible man will 
make of himself over a pretty woman 
With a soft voice. 

It was very late when Denbeigh 
came in, for he “hated that sort of 
thing,” he said. Ferguson captured 
him before he had been in the room five 
minutes, and motioned for me to join 
them. 

“ What do you think you are going to 
do with me?” asked Denbeigh, eying us 
suspiciously. 


“We are going to show you the idol 
of the hour, you phlegmatic dog. 
Everybody here is wild about her, even 
the women. Let me see, she left the 
room with Harlingen a few moments 
ago, but if I know Mr. Jack, as I think I 
do, we can soon find them.” 

We went directly to that time-honored 
refuge, the conservatory, and even Den- 
beigh condescended a show of languid 
interest as a murmur of voices reached 
our ears. Then we stopped for a mo- 
ment behind a mass of interlacing vines 
which sheltered us from view, and 
looked admiringly at the pretty scene. 
Denbeigh stood behind us. 

There she sat, looking a little tired, I 
thought, the unbroken green of a bank 
of graceful palms making an exquisite 
background for her delicate covering. 
Harlingen stood beside her, a big, manly 
fellow, in spite of the boyishness of his 
smooth-shaven face. He was evidently 
trying to convince her that there was 
no necessity for her returning to those 
stupid guests. 

“You are too tired,’ we heard him 
urge. “Let them take care of them- 
selves.” 

“ How unkind, when they are all here 
to meet me,” she laughed. “I have 
stayed away too long already. Come, 
we will take this short way out.” She 
arose as she spoke, smiling kindly at the 
grimace he made. 

Here was a dilemma. We should 
certainly appear in the light of hiding 
in the conservatory and spying on her. 
Whatever move we made she would see 
us. Ferguson motioned for us to follow 
him, and sauntered forth with an ab- 
stracted air, which fell rather flat before 
her amused greeting. 

“ A most unexpected pleasure, Mr. 
Ferguson. I - 

She stopped, with wide eyes fixed on 
Denbeigh, and it was then that I sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that the latter 
had not moved from where he stood. It 
was pitiable to see how the blood surged 
to her face and then receded, leaving it 
deathly white. Ferguson looked from 
her to Denbeigh in amazement ; but she 
paid no further attention to him, only 
saying, with a little tremble in her 
voice, “ Mark !” 

For a moment he did not answer. 
The self-repression of years seemed to 
forsake him, and apparently oblivious 
of our presence, he laid both hands on 
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her shoulders and devoured the loveli- 
ness of her face with glad, hungry eves. 
Then he recovered himself with an ef- 
fort, seemingly annoyed at his own lack 
of control, and his hands fell to his sides. 

“T beg your pardon, Olivia ; your sud- 
den appearance rather startled me.” 
Well as I knew the man, I marveled at 
the cold composure of his tone. We 
were feeling horribly uncomfortable, 
and withdrew as rapidly as was com- 
patible with dignity, Harlingen in- 
wardly raging. Even as we left I heard 
her say in a choked voice: “I will come 
back if you wish it, Mark. It is not 
right for us to live in this way. We 
could try it again, and it might be bet- 
ter this time.” 

Fifteen minutes later Denbeigh joined 
us in the hall, looking suddenly old and 
worn. 

“T will say good-bye to you now,” he 
remarked in his usual quiet way. “I 
leave town to-morrow for an unlimited 
time, but perhaps it would be better to 
explain matters first, for her sake. We 
were married nearly four years ago in 
Switzerland, where she was traveling 
with her aunt. I loved her ; God knows 
I loved her, as I had never thought I 
could love anyone, but we were never 
made to marry each other. No two of 
our tastes were alike, and our opin- 
ions and dispositions were as widely 
different, so that it was impossible for 
us to agree and still be honest to our- 
selves and to each other. Not that 
we ever quarreled, for we were not 
of that kind, and a quarrel is never 
so wretchedly vulgar as when it comes 
between married people ; but there was 
no harmony between us, which was bad 
for both. When two people marry 
they may be widely variant in a good 
many respects, but if the two natures 
are not attuned one to the other, it in- 
evitably results in a discord somewhere. 
Then, too, although she never breathed 
it to me, I more than suspected that she 
knew too late that she had made a ter- 
rible mistake, that she did not care for 
me as she had thought she had, and, be- 
ing the soul of loyalty, was unhappy be- 
cause she could not. She did try bravely, 
I know; but one cannot work against 
nature, and it only made matters worse 
for us both. It was unfortunate, to say 
the least; but neither of us could rem- 
edy the evil, so we quietly agreed that 
it was a sad mistake, and that we would 


be better off living separately. There 
was no fuss made, and few know that 
we were ever married. I might have 
known by the name who it was, but I 
never thought of her coming to Amer- 
ica. Iam sorry we methere. It only 
makes her miserable, but it will not 
occur again. Be good to her, boys. It 
is the first time I have ever asked you 
to do anything for me. Good-bye.” 

We shook hands mechanically, and 
the door closed behind him. Then Fer- 
guson slowly shook his head, and re- 
marked with along breath: “And yet 
that man says he never did anything 
extraordinary in his life.” 

It was a relief to have the silence 
broken after Denbeigh’s painfully 
strained and monotonous recital. Har- 
lingen left us, and went in the direction 
of the conservatory. 

It scarcely seems possible that six 
years have elapsed since a little group 
of sorrowing friends stood with bared 
heads by the side of an open grave in 
Western Colorado, and heard the dull 
thud of fresh earth thrown in over all 
that remained of a fellow-being. 

Six years, and yet I can still see the 
anguished face of her who had been his 
wife, and hear her say in bitter self-re- 
proach, as kind hands led her away: “ It 
was for my sake that he went. I might 
have kept him there.” But we who 
knew the man knew better. 

It had been barely a month after he 
left us that the papers had been filled 
with accounts of a railroad accident in 
Colorado, where the Western express 
had jumped the track and plunged 
headlong down a rocky gorge. Among 
the list of those who had thus been 
hurled from life to eternity was the 
name of Mark Greyson Denbeigh. 

We had gone on immediately, we who 
knew him best, and had claimed the 
poor, mutilated body, so pitifully still 
and cold, and we had buried it there, 
quietly, as he would have wished, with 
only a plain, granite shaft to mark the 
lonely spot where he lay. We are all 
older now, and wiser and better, let us 
hope, but that scene has never been 
effaced from our minds, and for his sake 
I pray God it never may be. 

Ferguson’s words have proved pro- 
phetic; for although Harlingen was 
very miserable for a time, he has long 
since recovered from that particular 
attack of the dread disease, and in the 
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intervening years has been successively 
enamored of a vivacious French maiden 
with a large family tree and a small 
family purse, a fair divorcee from Cali- 
fornia, a distracting danseuse and two 
society buds. It is amusing, but never- 
theless true, that he always makes a 
confidante of his first love, and pours 
the story of each of his evanescent pas- 
sions into her sympathizing ear. His 
last affair has terminated somewhat 
disastrously, so Ferguson says, for the 
cards are out for the wedding. She is 
a dear little soul, and just the one for 
him, full of life and fun, and not too 
oppressively intellectual. 


Ferguson is Ferguson still—a trifle 
more cynical, perhaps, and less inclined 
toward going out; although he not 
infrequently graces my humble board, 
at which, by the way, Iam no longer 
the sole attraction. His hair is thinnish, 
too, where he needs it most, but other- 
wise those six years have dealt gently 
with him. 

As for the narrator—but he has 
already taken up too much of your valu- 
able time. For your indulgent atten- 
tion he thanks you, and if it has been 
but polite sufferance, he thanks you for 
that, too. He is but Philip Winter, kind 
Sir and Madam, a writer of tales. 


“LLANO BSTACADO." 


A STORY OF THE STAKED PLAINS. 


By James FP. Duncan. 


66 IS a far ery to Loch Awe.” 
Yes, and in the later sixties, 
just after the close of the 
Civil War, we will say even 

later, before the completion of the 

Southern Pacific, it was a far cry from 

Austin to the Pecos for the overland 

traveler who crossed the Llano Esta- 

cado by stage and mule. To take such 

a trip was to almost suffer the experi- 

ence of the Ancient Mariner, only ona 

desert, instead of on a rolling sea. 

It was a weary mile on mile, day after 
day, on a groaning, jolting, leather- 
springed stage-coach, over an illy-de- 
fined track that stretched through the 
dust of the barren, staked plains like an 
immense crotalus, dingy gray and red, 
up one incline and down another slope, 
scarcely perceptible, so gradual were 
the waves or billows of that upland sea. 
Rain so seldom fell there, that it might 
be said there was none. Dew was un- 
known. Water was far apart and its 
locality guarded with jealous secrecy 
by the Comanche and his brother no- 
mads of the plateau. 

At night the air was cool and chilly, 
so thin and rare that the stars sparkled 
“ like fire-flies tangled in a silver braid,” 
and seemingly so close that you had but 
to reach out your hand and pluck them 
from the azure vault. At midday, with 
the wide, burnished brass of heaven, re- 
flecting the scorching sun’s white heat, 
it was as though you stood in front of a 


crucible or cupola when the white, 
molten fluid was turned out. 

Desolation confronted the aching eye 
everywhere, and it sought relief in the 
bunches of bears’ grass or yucca which 
here and there blotched the face of 
nature with a dusty, though refreshing 
green. It was even relieved by the 
tumble weed that broke off and rolled 
in fantastic bounds across the cracked 
earth, mingling with the whirlwinds of 
dust that spun round and round to the 
sighing breath of a noonday wind, as 
hot and dry as a Levantine sirocco. 

Not acloud to cast a shadow, not a 
speck upon the staring blue of heaven 
to indicate a soaring buzzard or eagle to 
the speculative eye. There was not a—. 
Stop! Lying across the stage trail, 
there was something. Something it 
had been—and not so long ago. It lay 
face downward. Its skull was blackened 
and pitch-like in the broiling sun. It 
was scalped and naked, and the broken 
shafts of arrows protruded from its ribs 
and back. 

The midges and gnats swarmed in the 
sun as they settled in clouds to the feast, 
and close up a bloated, banded rattle- 
snake lay supine and dozing in the 
shadow of its torso. Death and life 
were side by side. 

It used its enemy’s corpse for its own 
ends and with sluggish, contractile 
writhings, from time to time drew closer 
as the scant shadow decreased. 
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Decay? It would neverdecay. The 
dry, hot winds and dust would tan and 
cure the body till it would be mummi- 
fied and parchment-like. It would 
shrink and crackle till the skin on the 
ribs and stomach drew tight and hard. 
The ligaments and sinews would strain 
and contract until the six-foot son of 
Anak would seem in his hard, sheep 
binding, like a priest of Thebes un- 
wrapped from his spiced and tarry swad- 
dling clothes, a very child in stature. 

The serpent had dragged his slippery 
length around the corpse and sought 
the shadow on tht thither side. Watch 
it closely. The iids of the scaly eyes 
unclose and the slitted pupils reveal 
themselves. The forked, string - like 
tongue leaps and vibrates from the 
close-sealed lips. The head rears into 
an attitude of listening, then with a 
graceful swing turns back and over the 
body. A contraction or two and the cro- 
talus has glided to a point of vant- 


or gray, they are all one color now. So 
is the stage. So are the passengers. 
The sun casts long shadows of it on the 
ground as it glows red and angry in a 
dust-charged atmosphere. The twenty- 
four little feet fall with soft, suggestive 
pats which send up volumes of dust. 
The dust silts off the spokes, the fel- 
loes, the hubs and tires of the wheels as 
they revolve, and on the ledges of the 
windows, in each crack and cranny of 
the box, the boot, the curtain and the 
running gear, there are drifts and stores 
of powdery soil. 

Phew! But it is cooler now. There 
are three figures on the outside. Two 
on the box and one on the roof. One 
of them holds the long lines which ra- 
diate outward to the heads of the long- 
eared animals. He is the driver, and is 
leaning forward, alternately scanning 
the ground and peering directly into 
the level rays of the sunset, saying 
nothing. The team drops into a tired 
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age. It is listening for something, some- 
thing that is approaching in a cloud of 
dust, down the trail. Quickly the snake 
drops back and then slowly glides off 
into the cover of the scant, burnt grass. 
The body is left alone. 

The stage is approaching. Six mules, 
patient and subdued, are drawing it at 
a slow, shuffling trot, and whatever 
their color was originally, black, brown 


walk. His companion on the box has 
an air of dignity about him that is de- 
ceptive. He sits upright, with arms 
folded, and there is a trimness about 
the figure suggestive of military disci- 
pline. The dust hides the color of his 
uniform, but the sun’s rays set the brass. 
buttons and bugle on his hat a-sparkle. 
He is Sergeant Conner, and he is drunk 
and dignified. Whisky is more palata- 
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ble than the heated water in his can- 
teen, and he has slaked his thirst too 
often with it. He is not a debauchee. 
Whisky will only addle his brain for 
awhile, the water would have turned 
his stomach. The choice between the 
two is small. Besides, there is no water, 
The mules at noon drained the kegs, 
and they are to fill up to-night at ’Pache 
Spring. They are making a forced 
march now to get there. 

The other figure on the top of the 
stage is also military. It is in a recum- 
bent attitude and is Lieutenant Harry 
Bonner. He is stretched on a buffalo 
robe to soften the hard roof of the stage. 
He has a rifle, a modern wonder, a Win- 
chester athwart his lap and he is lean- 
ing back against the body of an ante- 
lope which is strapped on the roof. 
There are other passengers in the stage 
but as yet we cannot see them. 


“When do we unhook, Bill?” The 
stooping - figure mechanically raises 


the hand that grasps the hickory 
handled whip, the long lash of which is 
coiled and caught in its fingers. He 
points directly forward, returning no 
answer. 

A brief silence and the Lieutenant 
speaks again. “I wonder if Dante real- 
ized the tortures of a trip like this—In- 
ferno is incomplete without it.” 

“Lives in Corpus, don’t he?” 
from Bill. 

“Who?” 

“Danty. Seems to me I used to know 
a greaser by that name in Corpus. 
Made chile. ‘Bully chile too.” 


This 


“Not the man I refer to,” returned 
Bonner. 

Bill said “Oh” and relapsed into si- 
lence. Conner shook his head in 


drunken disgust at Bill’s ignorance. 

Lieutenant Bonner was fresh from 
West Point, on his way out to his new 
command. Conner was returning to his 
company after a leave of absence. 
Bonner was a gay and thoroughly com- 
panionable young man, passionately 
fond of sport, so he hailed his appoint- 
ment to a frontier post with delight. 
He had stalked and shot the antelope 
at a very early hour, in the morning 
while the mules were meditatively 
chewing their scanty breakfast. That 
was plains sport and he was pleased 
with it. He hoped he would yet see an 
example of plains warfare ; would his 
pleasure last ? 
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Bill the driver was originally from the 
mountains of Tennessee. He had traded 
from Atchison to Santa Fé and had 
driven this very same stage over this 
very same trail when he wished he could 
have shrunk into a whip-socket so as to 
escape the arrows that whistled past his 
ears while he lashed his mules into a 
frantic gallop. That was some time 
ago though, when “El Coyote” was 
this side of the Rio Grande. Some 
time ago? Well, yes. Last spring. 
The Comanches were having fat pick- 
ings in the land of the Aztecs now, why 
should they ever come back to the 
Staked Plains ? 

Bill was leaning forward, peering into 
the sunlight far ahead. What was the 
matter with him to-day? He sniffed 
the air, and presently straightened up 
with a suppressed “ Whoa,” bringing his 
team to a standstill. 

“What is the matter, Bill?” 

He silently pointed to a hoof track in 
the dust beside the trail. A round, full 
hoof print. Small and unshod, 

“Well, what of that?” 

“ Comanches.” 

“What?” 

“That’s what it is. Look where it 
turns off by that bar’s grass. Boys, I 
reckon we won’t get no water at ’Pache 
Spring to-night.” 

“Oh, nonsense !” 

“They're there as sure as hell’s a 
mouse trap, and they’re looking for us, 
too. They know we're a comin’.” 

“Do you mean it, Bill?” 

“ Sure,” as he reached under the box 
and drew out a carbine and a cartridge 
belt, thus emphasizing his statement ; 
“Reckon we will have to stand them off 
the best we kin.” 

Bonner swung himself to the ground 
stiffly, rifle in hand, and threw back 
the action to see if there was a cartridge 
in the chamber. He looked up to the 
box. 

“ Conner.” 

“ Aye, sir,” answered that worthy. 

“ Are you armed ?” 

“ Aye, sir.’ 

“ What have you got!” 

The regulation Sharps and a Colt’s 


44,” Conner replied. 

“What will you do now, Bill, turn 
back ?” 

“Turn back nawthun! Look at the 


team ; they wouldn’t turn back if they 
could. They smell water and all heil 
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couldn’t make them quit. No! the 
spring is over the rise yonder and thar 
ain’t ‘nuff water ’thin twenty miles 
‘cep’n the arroyo whar it bubbles up, to 
drink a kyotey. Injuns has got that 
and we are about as well off hyar as 
enny whar.” 

They all looked ahead to the summit 
of the gentle rise. There was not a 
creature in sight. The mules were 
standing patiently, it is true, but their 
ears were pointed forward and an occa- 
sional whicker gave evidence of the truth 
of Bill’s statement. The dust had set- 
tled so that the forward view was unob- 
scured. Bill swept the trail, his hand 
shielding his eyes. Heroseand pointed 
ahead into the scarlet glow. 

“ Lieutenant !” 

Bonner clambered back to the box 
and stood, one foot on the wheel, the 
other on the knife-board, looking to 
where Bill pointed. 

“Yes, I see. What is it?” 


“ A dead man, stark naked and - 


scalped.” 

A chill crept over him, and with a look 
of awe he turned. 

“ A dead man, and a white man? 
What in the name of God was he doing 
there by himself? There must be oth- 
ers.” 

“*Tain’t likely. If thar was, you’d 
see em. Thar ain’t any kiver from hyar 
to the top o’ th’ rise to hide a jack rab- 
bit in,” said Bonner, “let’s get closer. 
Conner !"’ 

“ Aye, sir.” 

“ Are you loaded?” 

“TT am, ei.” 

A grim smile crept into Bill’s eyes as 
he sarcastically murmured, sotto voce, 
“Is he loaded?” 

“ Let’s see who he is, Bill.” 

“’Tain’t at all likely his own mother 
would know him now; any way, gee up 
thar!” 

The long lash circled over the heads 
of the team with a _ gentle swish 
and the stage swayed and rolled for- 
ward. Sergeant Conner sat stiffly, 
with arms port, his bearing that of the 
Roman sentinel, prepared to die at his 
post. As they approached the body, 
the leading mules shied and sniffed. 
“Whoa!” Bill wrapped the reins 
around the brake and descended, fol- 
lowing Bonner to the corpse. He 
stooped down and turned it over on its 
back. 


As he did so Bonner started. The 
grime hid the sudden pallor that 
blanched his face. His eyes, however, 
showed the horror that swept over him. 

Bill looked up with a questioning 
glance, “ What d’ye think of Injun war, 
Lieutenant?” 

He made no answer, but turned off 
and walked rapidly away, a sickening 
qualm at his stomach. 

Bill, watching him, shrugged his 
shoulders, “ He'll get over that when 
he’s seed what I have. This aint naw- 
thin.” He sprang to his feet, however, 
and ran forward as Bonner gave a cry 
and threw his gun to his shoulder. 
“Don’t shoot, Lieutenant. It’s nawthin 
but a rattler.” 

Bonner in his temporary aberration 
had nearly trod on an immense snake 
that now stood coiled and vibrant, mak- 
ing the air ring with its cricket song. 
He dropped his aim at Bill’s warning 
and retreated. 

“Your gun’ll make a noise, this wont.” 
The long whiplash swung around once 
or twice and then at the down sweep of 
the arm the wire-tipped cracker darted 
at the creature's neck with a flick that 
severed the head, and the coil subsided 
in convulsive writhings. 

“There, blast ye,” said Bill, as with 
his cowhide heel he proceeded to 
“Bruise the serpent’s head.” A whop- 
per, aint he?” 

There came another call, this time 
from the stage. 

“Lieutenant! Injuns.” Conner was 
sitting calmly on the box and his arm 
pointed due west like a sign post. They 
looked, and against the orange and ver- 
milion of a sunset sky, a single warrior 
sat in silhouette upon a sculptured 
horse. So clearly defined was he, that 
each distinct feather on his head and 
lance was individually outlined. Mo- 
tionless the savage and the civilized 
regarded each other. <A good half mile 
of sloping desert intervened. 

The blood stirred in Bonner’s veins. 
“ Grand,” he ejaculated. 

Bill sniffed. 

The bronze moved. 

It raised its arms, and they saw it 
bow in hand, draw the arrow to the 
head and then across the golden sheen 
they markedtthe feathered shaft sweep 
in a long parabola and drop swiftly into 
the dusk of the foreground. A horrid 
barking cry came to them as the figure 
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turned his horse and descended behind 
the hill. 

A voice in their rear broke the after 
silence. 

“El Coyote,” it said. 

The stage door was open and the 
stranger from within had advanced up- 
on them as they were watching. He 
was swarthy, slender and erect. His 
dress was brown linen. On his head 
was a wide-leafed, white, straw hat and 
underneath it his crisp, black hair was 
partly concealed by a colored silk hand- 
kerchief which bound his brow. He 
held a rifle in his right hand, his left was 
just removing a husk cigaritto from his 
lips. 

“T thought that you were asleep, 
Don?” The face was expressionless 
and only the eyes slid round to Bonner 
at the question. 

“T have not been asleep for some 
time. Of what has passed I am aware, 
but Isolina, she sleeps, and to disturb 
her would not have been advisable 
under the circumstances.” He shrugged 
his shoulders and blew the smoke 
through his nostrils. 

“What is the matter, papa?” A 
slender, girlish figure was about to de- 
scend from the stage, but the Don, 
pointing to the corpse waved her back, 
saying : 

“Los Indios. Return, daughter. Stay 
inside.” 

She gave a little, frightened cry, and 
drew back. 

“Conner, come off that box and 
get this team coralled. But first help 
us put this poor fellow away.” 

Conner descended gingerly from the 
box and leaning his carbine against the 
wheel, advanced to the group now gath- 
ered around the body. 

As Bill said, its own mother would 
not have known it. 

Of asudden Conner gave a cry and 
dropped on his knees beside it. His 
companions looked at him in astonish- 
ment. They saw the drunken look 
leave his eyes as they stared wide open 
at a crucifix and monogram tattooed on 
the corpse’s arm. “It’s Peter, it’s my 
Peter. Oh, Holy Christ! it’s my brother 
Peter. Oh, dear! Oh, God! And I left 
ye behint me in garrison.” 

Mutely they looked at each other 
and then at the mourner kneeling over 
the dead man. 

The calm light died into a troubled 
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look in the Don’s eyes and the smoke of 
his cigaritto drifted up his sleeve as his 
arm hung pendant. 

Tears obscured Bonner’s vision, while 
Bill turned his head to spit and kept it 
so, looking up the trail in silence. 

“Carrajo!” The oath broke the spell. 
It was the Don. The cigaritto had 
burned his fingers and at the sound 
Conner bounded to his feet and bare 
headed and empty handed strode off into 
the scarlet glow. 

They watched him not divining his 
purpose if purpose he had. Sudden- 
ly it dawned upon Bonner that the 
man was wild between the influences of 
grief and whisky. The soldierly stride 
of the sergeant was all that could have 
been required by the most exacting 
martinet and Bonner’s mind instantly 
grasped the situation. He stepped over 
the dead man well out into the prairie. 
To the amazement of his comrades he 
followed with military step. Suddenly 
there rang upon their ears clear as a 
bugle call: “ To the rear, march!” 

Responsive to the order, Conner 
whirled on the balls of his toes and ad- 
vanced to the officer. 

“Halt! Right hand, salute!” 

Like an automaton the heels came to- 
gether, the hand was raised to an imag- 
inary visor and sweeping outward to 
the salute, was dropped to the side. 
Their eyes looked into each other’s. 
The officer’s commanding, the subordi- 
nate’s deferential. 

“Sergeant, you are detailed as horse 
guard for the night. To your post, 
march !” 

Conner’s eyes caught the corpse of 
his brother. He burst into tears and 
strode back to it, sobbing like a child. 

“Discipline! discipline!” admiringly 
murmured the Don. 

“ Well, I’m damned!” said Bill. 

This incident over, the busy hands 
were unhitching the mules and making 
them fast to the stage and on each side 
of it. 

“We can get under the rig as a last 
ditch and fight there till kingdom come,” 
said Bill. “After they’ve killed the 
mules, they’ve got to get over’m afore 
they get tous. D’ye see? Oh, thar’s 
heaps o’ chance, ef we only had water. 
That’s what’s a goin’ to bother us 
most.” 

The mules had stout halters in addi- 
tion to their picket ropes, and the latter 
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were run around them and fastened to 
their breechings, so that they were 
fenced in as it were, tied in a bundle, 
heads and tails to the heavy vehicle. 
They took out the mail bags, boxes and 
trunks from the boot and, placing the 
body of Peter on the rack, dropped the 
curtain. 

In making the change they discov ered 
a basket of champagne, directed to the 
sutler at the post. 

“T shall have to get him to charge it 
to me, I think,” meditatively remarked 
Bonner. 

“Not yet at any rate, Sefior,” said the 
Don. “I have a demijohn of filtered 
water and a bottle of lime juice which I 
brought along for my own use. It is at 
your disposal.” 

“Ah, Don, if the Mahomedans are 
right you have earned a seat in Para- 
dise.” 

“Tsolina, my love, the water if you 
please, and a cup. These gentlemen 
are perishing of thirst.” 

A lovely brunette face showed itself 
with a pleasant smile at Bill and a 
something in the quivering droop of the 
eyelids to Bonner that showed they 
were not altogether strangers, to say the 
least. 

“Go slow on that ar’ water, Lieuten- 
ant,” said Bill, as he jerked up the demi- 
john to keep the precious fluid from 
overflowing the cup. “It may have to 
last us mor’n to-night.” Bonner with- 
drew his glances from the girl’s face, 
and the Don’s eyebrows raised them- 
selves thoughtfully. 

The freight was disposed in four 
equal piles on the prairie, one at each 
corner of the outfit. 

“They’re rifle pits,” said Bonner. 

This done, he and the Don engaged 
Isolina in conversation as she leaned out 
of the stage windows. 

She was seemingly little disturbed at 
their impending danger. In truth, she 
did not realize its extent. She had been 
to a convent at New Orleans, and was 
just returning to her father’s hacienda 
on the other side of the Rio Grande, 
having completed her education. 

- They will surely not attack a gov- 
ernment coach, Mr. Bonner. I can 
understand that they would kill a lone 
traveler unhesitatingly, but to attack 
us, armed with guns. Do you think 
there is much danger?” 

“T am sure I wish I knew what to ex- 


pect,” rejoined Bonner. “As Bill says, 
with the exception of having the water 
in the spring, it is much better to run 
our chance here than there. Here we 
are in the open and can see all around 
us. There, we would be in a hollow 
basin and at the mercy of their drop- 
ping fire.” 

“The team is too tired to turn back,” 
said the Don, “and even if we could, it 
is greatly to our advantage to fight as 
we are than to make a running one. 
That they did not attack us instantly, 
requires explanation.” Isolina’s face 
paled as she further comprehended the 
situation. 

“Suppose that we are captured,” she 
said, “how long think you it would be 
before we could be ransomed ?” 

“Hush, Isolina, my child, we shall not 
be captured.” As the Don said this, he 
looked meaningly at Bonner, who know- 
ing full well the significance of the ut- 
terance, felt his heart strings tighten 
even as he counterfeited a laugh. “No 


‘fear of that, Sefiora. Make your mind 


easy on that score.” 

“Ah! I knew that there was not so 
much danger as you both have been 
pretending. Why do you try to frighter 
me so and all about a few Indians?” 

“They are Comanches, Isolina, and 
not the Indios-mansos we have about 
the hacienda. They are different, my 
dear, oh far different. The Lieutenant 
and I are not trying to frighten you. 
Give me some biscuits and dried beef, 
I will take it to Bill and poor Conner. 
I am sure they are in need of some sus- 
tenance. Give some to the Lieutenant 
also. Lieutenant, I beg you keep my 
child company while I see our com- 
panions.” 

The sun had set. The moon had not 
yet risen, but its avant courier, the 
white electric glow which heralded its 
coming, shone aurora-like on the east- 
ern horizon. The stars were twinkling 
out one by one, and the heavens were 
gemmed as with a thousand lamps. 

The air was cooling perceptibly. Iso- 
lina sat on the steps of the coach look- 
ing at the spangled vault, while Bon- 
ner, with his arm around a mule’s 
neck, leaned against its withers and 
gazed into the girl’s face. Her mother 
was an American, her father, the Don, 
was a pure Castilian by descent. 

Bonner could not remember his full 
cognomen, it began with Ramon and 
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after threading a great many high 
sounding names as.an international 
railway strings provinces and States 
on its line of rails, it ended in Romero, 
so he knew him as Don Ramon Ro- 
mero, and his daughter as Isolina Olivia 
Romero. 

He had learned all this and more dur- 
ing the trip from New Orleans, where 
they had first met. His Spanish was 
far from perfect and when he again ad- 
dressed her as Sefiora, she dropped her 
wondrous eyes to his and said: “We 
are alone now and I can correct you 
without wounding you. Sefiora would 
be my mother. Sefiorita is my title. In 
Spanish, Sefiorita is the equivalent of 
Miss; Sefiora is a married lady, a 
Mrs.” 

“JT wish with all my heart then that 
you were Sefiora Bonner,” the gallant 
lieutenant retorted. She broke into a 
little peal of laughter, so bright and 
rippling that the dark group of watchers 
out on the desert, turned and locked, 
while ringing through the starlight 
from far over the rise, came back the 
barking cry of the coyote. They were 
still watched by the savage vidette, who 
answered the girl’s sweet laugh with his 
taunting cry. She thought it was a 
prairie wolf, that prince of cowards, and 
the yelp had no terrors for her. 
“Hush!” she said, “this is no place or 
time for flirting, besides, coming fresh 
from a convent, I know nothing of such 
things.” A pause and then: “Do they 
know who the poor man is whose body 
they found?” 

“He is Sergeant Conner’s brother,” 
he answered. 

“Oh, dear! Madre di Dios! How 
sad. How do you suppose he got 
here.” 

“Conner don’t know, poor fellow. He 
left him at the post when he got leave 
of absence.” 

“ How very, very sad.” 

A brief interval of silence in which 
his eyes were seeking her face elo- 
quently, while hers were watching the 
stars and the nebulous veil of the milky 
way. Her lips moved and he caught 
the lines, “ And the sentinel stars set 
their watch in the sky.” 

With the want of forethought charac- 
teristic of youth and love, he rushed in 
with “The wolf-scaring faggot that 
guarded the slain,” remarking on the 
descriptive power of Campbell’s lines. 


IOI 


The Don, Bill and Conner were hold- 
ing a council of war on the other side 
of the stage. The Don and Bill were 
talking, Conner listened. ‘The chances 
air ’bout even ’at they won’t ’tack us 
t’night,” Bill was saying, “t’least not 
afore gray in the mornin’. Y’see they’re 
figgerin’ ’t we’re like a ba’r in a steel 
trap, and can’t get away, so says they, 
we'll jist come and bag you when we 
gits good and ready.” The Don’s cig- 
aritto glowed intermittently through- 
out the discourse. 

“It’s jist this way,” Bill continued, 
squatting down and with his whip staff 
tracing a map in the sand although not 
one of his auditors could see a line of his 
marking. “Thar’s the Pecos and the 
Post over that away,” and he spat over 
his shoulder in the direction of the rise. 
“ Here’s we,” nodding his head toward 
the stage, “and we're a good thirty mile 
or more apart. Nawthin’ comes this 
way to bust up any little ‘musement 
they might want with us, ’ceptin’ ’tis 
the stage, ’n that’s me, ’n I don’t leave 
the Post ’till day after termorrer, d’ye 
see?” 

He shifted his chew and spat. “So 
they’ve got their own time to cut their 
shines in ’n git away ’n no one knows it 
any better’n they does.” 

He gave his hearers time to absorb 
that statement. “Now, ’f we don’t git 
in on time, why the Kunnel ‘ill wait 
twelve hours afore he sends out a squad 
ter look fer us, and that’s derned poor 
comfort, fer t’will be too late. Onless,”’ 
meditatively, “he knows ’t Ky-o-ty has 
crossed ter this side of the Rio, ’n which 
case he’ll send an escort at once’t and 
fust place they’ll come to, will be ’Pache 
Spring ter see ef we’ve got thar.’ He 
drew a plug of tobacco out of his shirt 
bosom, “’T keeps it myst and the dirt and 
grit out’n it,” he said apologetically. 

“ Now ef Ky-o-ty ’spects that the gar- 
rison knows that he’s over on this side, 
why he’ll do his nastiness ter’night and 
get away.” 

“ Otherwise,” interjected the Don, 
“you think he will repose himself. His 
braves must be tired, his march out of 
Mexico must havé been forced.” 

“ Presactly. Them’s my sentiments.” 

“Indians, as a rule, refrain from an 
attack at night unless their object is a 
surprise.” 

“ Presactly so, and they can’t surprise 
us, cause we know where they’s at and 
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they knows that we knows,” was Bill's 
somewhat involved reply. “Listen.” 

A coyote barked in their rear. ‘‘ That’s 
one uv them devils on our back track to 
see’t we don’t git out endurin’ the night. 
No, I’m pooty certain now that they 
won't do nawthin’ ’til termorrer. The 
odds is ’t they aint got nawthin’ but bows 
and arrers, ’n they won’t risk it to-night. 
An Injuns idee of fight is to refuse a 
scrimmage onless he’s got everythin’ 
his own way. If he loses a brave, why 
thar’s hell to pay when he gits back ter 
his teepee. Them squaws is wuss nor 
the bucks.” Bill’s courage was rising. 
A sure sign when he began to swear. 

“You reason with much force, my 
friend,” said the Don. It seems to me 
that El Coyote would have attacked us 
at once if he had not been of the opinion 
that his presence here is to the troops 
unknown. Because he has not so at- 
tacked us, we may make ourselves satis- 
fied for the night, at least. Let us there- 
fore divide our watch and procure some 
repose. The Lieutenant and I will watch 
till midnight, and then you Bill, and our 
friend Conner will relieve us.” 

Conner all this time stood motionless 
and in deep thought, apparently. In- 
deed, he did not join in the colloquy at 
all. 

This plan agreed upon, Bill and Con- 
ner proceeded to cover the mules with 
tarpaulins and buffalo robes which were 
stretched, as far as possible, over their 
compact formation as an extra defense 
against arrows. 

Bill and Conner then crept up on the 
stage and there was silence, if not sleep. 

Isolina had long ago retired to the in- 
terior. The moon rode up in a cloud- 
less sky, and her pure, cold light illu- 
mined the immediate surroundings. 

The mules stamped and whinnied for 
water, or moved restlessly. 

What boots it to detail the anxiety 
and nervous expectancy that Bonner 
endured throughout his watch. He was 
asquire guarding his shield, and thought 
more than once that the quaint shadows 
of the yucca concealed lurking foes. A 
little reflection, though, recalled to him 
the fact that Comanches were horse In- 
dians essentially, and as helpless as chil- 
dren afoot. No, they will attack only on 
horseback. From time to time the cry 
of the coyote would be answered back 
and forth over the moonlit desert. The 
Indians were not asleep. 


Neither was the Don; his cigaritto 
glowed constantly. Bonner smoked his 
briar root until his tongue burned and 
then got up from the box where he had 
been sitting and paced backward and 
forward to keep himself awake. Famil- 
iarity with danger, as well as fatigue, 
was reducing him to a state of con- 
temptuous indifference. 

Indeed, were it not for Isolina, he was 
not so sure that he would not have en- 
joyed the excitement after a fashion. 
But Isolina,ah! He constantly pictured 
to himself his home coming. 

There was the old moss-grown rectory 
under the shadow of the pines, and he 
was assisting a bride from the decrepit 
old conveyance that Jerry hauled his 
passengers around in. The old gray 
horse of Rosinantian demeanor, the 
giant mimosa and the scattering live 
oaks, all in the rectory yard. The face 
of the bride was Isolina’s, and he was 
whispering in her ear, ‘“ They don’t know 
we have come, dear. We have sur—” 

“Hist! Hist! Lieutenant. Are you 
asleep ?” 

“No! What is it? I was dreaming, 
but not asleep.” 

“A horse crossed the plain just now, 
far out to the right. Did you see it?” 

“No. Shall we wake Bill and Conner?” 

“No, Conner is awake already. It 
was his movement on the stage that 
aroused me. He knew it before I did. 
The mind of that poor fellow is in a fear- 
fully excited state.” 

“Tt is without doubt a change of their 
guard. Ha! what is it, Conner?” 

The sergeant slipped down and tc 
them. “It’s the relief, Lieutenant. The 
Injuns have relieved guard, and the old 
watch is going in, Isaw them from the 
stage roof.” 

“That confirms our surmises, my 
friend. We need fear no attack until 
daylight at least.” 

“It’s my watch now, Lieutenant,” said 
Conner. “You and Don Romero had 
better try and get some sleep.” 

Bill was awakened, and he and Con- 
ner went on guard. “The sand will 
make me a softer bed than the stage 
roof,” said Conner; “if I only had 
something to lie on, I would crawl 
under the rig.” 

“IT can provide you.” The Don reach- 
ed into the interior and gave him a 
striped Navajo blanket. 

Isolina was awake, and said, “ good- 














night,” as he crowded his way between 
the patient mules. He wondered if she 
had waking dreams, too. 

How long he slept he did not know, 
but he was awakened by a touch. 

“What is it?” he asked, instantly on 
the alert. 

“Crawl out quick, Lieutenant.” It was 
the whispered voiee of Bill, and that 
worthy was backing out on all fours. 

The moon was well down in the west, 
so he knew he had been asleep for some- 
time. 

“The Indians ! 
was his first query. 

“No, not them. What’s become of 
the sergeant? He’s gone!” 

“What, Conner gone? 
mean deserted us?” 

“JT didn’t say as he’d deserted, but 
he’s gone, and I can’t find hide nor har 
o’ him. He’s been mighty queer sence 
he found Pete killed, ’n I’m ’afeered 
he’s wandered off. I’m goin’ to wake 
the Don.” 

“Stop Bill, I’ll do it.” 

Bonner cautiously crept up between 
the mules, and reaching through the 
window, touched the sleeper on the 
shoulder. He was sitting in an upright 
position and dozing fitfully. 

The setting moon lit up the interior, 
and Bonner saw the lovely face of his 
idol as she calmly slept. 

A thrill went through his heart. What 
would be her fate if captured alive ? 

The Don followed Bonner’s silent 
beckoning, and was made aware of Con- 
ner’s disappearance. He shook his head 
sadly, and touching his forehead, said : 
“T was afraid so. How long has he 
been gone, Bill?” - 

“Don’t know. Neither of us talked 
enny. We jist sat and watched. Bimeby, 
I came to the rear hyar to see how he 
was a-gettin’ along, and he were a 
goner. As the Don says, ‘He’s been 
mighty queer.’” 

A blank and mournful feeling settled 
over the party. There was nothing to 
be done, they were powerless. 

Presently Bill broke the silence. 
pooty nigh time ter look fer ’em. 
gettin’ gray out thar in the east.” 

“Have you heard anything unusual, 
Bill?” 

“Nawthin’ at all. Not even the 
kyoty’s barkin’, ’t least not from the rear 
thar. I ain’t heern it in over an hour.” 
“Strange,” said the Don. “Can they 


Are they moving?” 


You don’t 
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have withdrawn their guards? I fail 
to understand it.” 

There was a hush after the Don’s re- 
marks. 

“Listen!” It was Bill who first 
spoke, “Jump fer yer kiver quick and 
don’t waste no shots.” 

Out on the desert to their rear, there 
was asound of a galloping horse ap- 
proaching them. The Don ran to the 
stage and hastily pulled down the shut- 
ters, adjuring Isolina to crouch low on 
the floor. Bill and Bonner dropped be- 
hind their rifle pits. 

The flying hoofs were beating a 
rataplan on the soil and a wild snorting 
came to them out of the gloom as a 
piebald mustang, riderless and frantic, 
shied wildly at the outfit, circled far off 
to the right and then faded out of sight 
and hearing. They waited with strained 
nerves and senses keenly alive to all 
the possibilities that this incident might 
bring forth. 

“Well” said Bonner, with a long sigh 
of relief and a cracking yawn when 
silence once more resumed its sway. “I 
wonder what that means.” 

“Thar’s an Injun afoot out thar some- 
whar and he’s let his kyuse git away 
from him. Must a went ter sleep I 
reckon, 

The coyote bark came over the hill 
again. 

“Don’t you see somethin’ a movin’ 
out yonder to the rear thar? Sure. 
Look, it’s acomin’ this way. It’s a man.” 

Bonner’s rifle clicked. ‘“ Don’t shoot. 
’Tain't Injun. It’s Conner,” hissed Bill. 

The shadow developed into the ser- 
geant whostalked toward them holding 
out something in his hand invitingly. 
Bonner reached for it and then dropped 
it suddenly. It was a scalp. 

Conner stooped and picked it up. 
“That’s one,” he said laconically, and 
then walked to his vacant post. 

“Well that beats bob tail and bob tail 
beats the devil. Caught the skunk 
asleep and knifed him. Beat the Injun 
at his own game. Who says cavalry 
can’t fight Injuns ?” 

They walked over to Conner. 

“ How did the pony get away?” 

“He pulled up the picket and ran off, 
sir, when I tried to get near him. The 
Injun had staked him out and then 
crawled up toward us. I heard these 


gentlemen say that the Comanches had 
made a forced march out of Mexico and 
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was tired out. I didn’t hear him bark 
for over an hour and thought he must 
have gone asleep. I went to look for 
him, sir. He won’t never bark again.” 

“ How did you manageit, Bill,” asked 
Bonner with undisguised admiration at 
his subordinate’s prowess. 

““T was a lookin’ for his pony, sir, 
they’ re better nor watch dogs; and its 
mighty seldom a Comanche leaves his 
when he’s on the warpath. I was a 
crawlin’ along lookin out fer him, when 
I came right on topof this chap. I was 
so close to him that I coulda put my 
hand on him. I did. I gave him this 
right through the back.” Showing a 
knife. ‘“ Hecouldn’t make a squeal as I 
had him by the windpipe as soon as I 
struck him. He was a lyin’ on his 
stomach, sir, with his arms under his 
face.” 

“Its a lucky thing fer you thet his 
pony were staked out away from him. 
Ef he hadn’t a been, you never would a 
got 'thin a mile uv him.” 


“Listen, my friends, I hear horses mov- 


ing. They are coming from the front.” 

The pearly tint of dawn was creep- 
ing up over the eastern sky and the 
stars were fading out before their ap- 
proaching god. A smudge of shadow 
blurred the crown of the hill. They 
made out a moving mass, which pres- 
ently developed a string of horsemen. 

As they grew more distinct in the in- 
creasing light, the besieged could see 
that they were moving slowly and evi- 
dently tracking up the riderless mus- 
tang’s trail. They made a detour to 
the right, and presently, when the trail 
led toward the stage, they hesitated and 
then spreading out fanwise, they, like 
Joshua’s priests at Jericho, fetched a 
compass round about them. It was not 
long before the cries of one or two drew 
the others hurriedly to them. 

They had found the spy’s body and 
they bunched around it as bees swarm 
to a honeycomb. 

It was a fatal moment for them. 
They were not over two hundred yards 
off and presented a solid mass of men 
and ponies. Two clouds of white smoke 
rolled up from the piles of baggage and 
then came the spiteful cracks of the 
Winchesters. 

A mustang went down and one or two 
warriors reeled and staggered. The 
surprise was complete and deadly. The 
braves scattered like a flock of sheep in 
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every direction, leaving their dead and 
cripples as the result of the fusillade. 

They did not even take time to pur- 
sue their usual policy of mounting their 
wounded ; evidently they were com- 
pletely demoralized; they had con- 
sidered themselves out of range. 

Not an arrow had been loosed nor a 
hostile demonstration made by the band. 
They had not considered the long-range 
rifles of the besieged and so had stepped 
into the trap unawares. 

“Jist the same as batin’ fer ducks on 
the old Cumberland when I was a boy,” 
said Bill. 

“An admirable decoy,” murmured 
the Don. 

The Indians gathered out on the 
prairie. They seemed holding a coun- 
cil, and after a while the knot broke up 
and they deployed into single file. 
Several savages went off two by two on 
limping ponies. 

“Them chaps is knocked out in the 
first round,” said Bill. “Scatter to yer 
posts now, fer them fellers a-comin’ is 
goin’ to give us an old-fashioned fan- 
dango. Hold yer fire and don’t waste a 
shot. We don’t know how long this 
here dance is a-goin’ to last.” 

The string of horsemen scattered out 
at intervals and advanced in echelon, 
El Coyote in the lead. 

“Hump yerselves up close ter yer 
breastworks and look out for arrers,” 
was Bill’s parting injunction. 

The Comanches were loping their 
ponies, El Coyote sitting upright as a 
statue, the rest crouching over their 
horses’ withers, their lances trailing by 
a thong and raising a dust which ob- 
scured in a measure their attacking 
force. 

On they rode, grotesque but ominous, 
and the cool, morning air was burdened 
with their low, monotonous war song that 
soared above the confused trampling of 
hoofs. 

They knew the range of the carbine 
now and, in ample time, each hideous 
painted form sank out of sight behind 
his pony. <A jogging moccasin over 
each mustang’s back alone visible and 
the air streaked with flying arrows that 
sung as true a song as the cloth-yard 
shafts of the English yeomen at Crecy 
or Agincourt. 

Flick, flick, clut, smack. They struck 
the stage, the tarpaulins and the mules, 
and the latter squealed and kicked as 
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the shafts galled them, causing the 
heavy vehicle to rock and sway to their 
surgings. The bewildering stream of 
painted scoundrels circled round and 
round, continually letting fly a drift of 
arrows that struck in every direction 
and tufted the stage like a “ fretful por- 
cupine.” Under cover of this demon- 
stration, the dead were lassoed and 
dragged away. 

“Keep cool. Don’t shoot. They are 
trying to draw your fire,” said the Don, 
who was an old Indian fighter. 

Each corner of the stage was covered 
by a lean, steel tube that was ever point- 
ing at the wheeling horsemen. 

El Coyote never shot an arrow or 
moved from his erect posture. He was 
a wolf indeed. His mount was a flea- 
bitten mustang, gaudily bedecked and 
which he guided with his knees. 

He was narrowing the circle, as they 
could plainly see, for the horsemen were 
now over-lapping each other at one 
point of the ring. 

“Beware now of a direct attack,” 
shouted the Don. 

“Dive under the rig when it comes,” 
said Bill. 


The climax never came. El Coyote’s 


pony in full run spoiled the coup by 
suddenly leaving the ground in a stiff, 


high, sideways buck. Bonner’s rifle 
sights were true on the hair cinch under 
the pony’s shoulder. At the crack of 
his piece the poor brute sank as if he 
were going to sleep. Bill pulled trig- 
ger on El Coyote as he sprang forward, 
and the chief threw up his arms and, 
with clutching fingers, staggered a pace 
or two and whirled over on his face be- 
hind the pony’s body. At the same 
time a pony in Coyote’s rear that was 
passing in range rolled over, imprison- 
ing its rider under its body. 

“Bully fer Tennessee! This yere 
gun’s a shooting-piece of stuff.” 

The charging braves spread outward 
at their chief’s fall. The dust clouds in- 
stantly enveloped the twinkling heels 
and waving tails as they galloped away 
to a point of safety. 

Conner sprang out to get the scalp. 

“Come back, yer damned fool soger! 
Git back or you'll git stuck full o’ holes! 
Look what’s comin’!” 

The sergeant retreated as a squad of 
charging braves rode by discharging 
their arrows so closely that the whites 
had to throw themselves flat to escape 
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the flight and when they had passed the 
body of the chief was at the end of a 
lasso and sliding out on the prairie at 
their heels. 

“Well! They’ve rescued his body at 
any rate,” said Bonner. 
“Rescued hell!” 
“Lookathar. What d'yer think o’ that 
fera corpus?” The chief had sprung 
to his feet when at a safe distance and 
was mounting behind his rescuers, but 
not before he had executed a savage 

demonstration of rage toward them. 

“They will not, I think, attack us 
again. At least not for the present,” 
remarked the Don. “El Coyote has 
never had so severe a loss as we have 
given him.” 

“What do you think he will do now ?” 
queried the Lieutenant. 

“He will do nothing but watch us, my 
friend. We are pinned here as though 
we were confined ina prison, and, unless 
he is interrupted, time will do the rest.” 

Evidently the Don was right. After 
holding a council together, the savages 
withdrew slowly over the rising ground 
and left only a sentinel on duty. 

The long hours of the day passed 
away in agony and thirst. What little 
water there was they saved for Isolina, 
who had behaved like a little angel and 
never uttered a complaint. 

They cut steaks from the antelope 
and broiled them, washing them down 
with the champagne; but this was no 
substitute for water ; it only seemed to 
aggravate the pangs of thirst and the 
oven-like atmosphere of midday only 
a precursor of Hades. They spent 
the long hours in relieving the mad- 
dened mules of the arrows, wherever 
they had penetrated the coverings and 
collected the trappings of the dead 
warrior who had fallen to Bill’s shot. 

Bonner and Isolina seemed to have a 
good deal to say to each other. 

The Don smoked incessantly and 
paced up and down when the stage af- 
forded any shade. 

Bill chewed up the last of his tobacco 
and then got fretful, while Conner sat 
apart most of the time brooding. 

The sun was well down the western 
sky when they noticed a group of 
warriors gathering with the sentinel. 
Presently they grew more numerous. 

“ Looks as if they were a-goin’ to try 
it agin’,” said Bill. So they prepared 
once more for the attack, and, strange as 


ejaculated Bill. 
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it may seem, rejoiced at the prospect of 
a relief from their sufferings and in- 
activity. Better death in action than 
madness and thirst. 

“Eighty-seven uv them,” counted 
Bill, as they deployed out on the plain. 
“Big odds, my partners, but I’ve hearn 
uv bigger. I reckon it’s die game or die 
coward this time, and Tennessee don’t 
knuck under to no one.” 

El Coyote led them again, mounted 
on a big, bay horse. Bonner, in a spirit 
of desperate bravado, raised a hat on 
the muzzle of his rifle and gave a yell. 

It was born of the same spirit that in 
olden times prompted the sending of 
a herald in tabard and blazonry to 
sound the challenge on his trumpet or 
to throw down the gauntlet. It wasthe 
signal for the onset, for, with answering 
cries, the Comanches rode to the attack. 

Conner, for the first time during the 
day, exhibited a strange excitement. 
He stood boldly up from behind the 
barricade, and, with hands shielding 
his eyes, he viewed the charge. 

“ Lieutenant,” he cried, “that’s my 
old horse Trooper, sir,” pointing to El 
Coyote. “I'd know him in a thousand, 
sir. I know every hair on him.” 

“Down!” they cried. ‘Down, get 
down !” 

Again Coyote, like a belted knight, 
sat erect on the giant bay and led his 
lances against the foe. 

As he swept past them, he plucked 
something from his belt and waved it 
at them, shouting a taunting menace. 
They knew it was poor Peter’s scalp 
that he flaunted in their faces, and 
Conner was uncontrollable. He stepped 
outside of his breastwork free from any 
protection whatever, amidst a flight of 
arrows and aimed at the chief as calmly 
as though he was a running deer. 

At the crack of his carbine Coyote’s 
arm dropped to his side, and his para- 
lyzed fingers released the bloody trophy. 
Hastily, Conner replaced the empty 
shell with a cartridge and advanced to 
the object. 

He never hesitated, but was as cool 
and deliberate as if he were on parade, 
only he kept the advancing braves cov- 
ered, and they shied outward as they dis- 
charged their arrows at him. Fortu- 
nately Bonner’s well-timed and repeated 
shots kept the savages dodging and 
saved the sergeant from becoming a hu- 
man pincushion. So quickly was it done 


him. 
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that Conner was back under cover again 
before the Comanches had realized 
what it wasall about. For the third 
time the braves withdrew. 

“Conner, if you do that again you 
will get us all killed. Keep to your 
post, man. Keep to your post. You 
endanger all our lives.” 

“ Aye! aye!sir,” as he put the ghastly 
thing under the curtain with his broth- 
er’s body. 

It was but a brief hesitation on the 
part of the Comanches. Again they re- 
sumed the attack, and this time it was 
apparent that they would make a closer 
demonstration. The winged chief rode 
so as to pass them closer. It was be- 
coming more desperate. As_ they 
wheeled and came back again Conner 
placed his fingers to his lips and whis- 
tled shrilly. The bay horse left the 
lead and headed directly for the stage, 
Coyote braced back and wrenching with 
all his one-armed might, trying to turn 
Again the shrill call, and the 
horse wrestled with his savage rider. 

‘‘Hi, Trooper, hi,” called Conner, 
and the sharp, ringing whistle again rent 
the air. The wonder-stricken warriors 
rode by in a whirlwind of dust, while 
brute fought with brute. 

The horse snatched at his bit as an 
impatient racer does at the post. He 
dragged his rider up on his withers, and 
Conner’s carbine and Bonner’s rifle each 
spat out a puff of smoke. The chief’s 
head dropped and his nerveless arm re- 
laxed as his body slid over the horse's 
mane, and two crimson patches leaped 
to view on his naked breast. 

Then instantly all was confusion and 
close fighting. 

The savages plucked up their lances 
and charged ex masse. The stage was 
enveloped in a cloud of choking smoke 
and dust. War cries, ringing shots and 
answering yells were loosed and raging. 
It was die coward or die game, and 
there was not one drop of coward blood 
there, either red or white. 

The mule at Bonner's back fell heav- 
ily against *him and wedged him with 
crushing force against his mate. He 
sobbed with exhaustion and the pain of 
his compressed lungs. The pressure re- 


laxed as the animal sank down, and he 
barely escaped a stabbing lance as he 
wriggled under the stage. 

He thrust his rifle through the wheel 
and literally blew the savage out of his 
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saddle as he leaned over trying to 
thrust at him. Pandemonium reigned, 
and sand, dust and smoke blinded and 
enveloped him. 

He knew Isolina was there. She was 
crouched at his back and her arms were 
around him. He heard her hysterical 
cry: “ You are safe, oh, thank God!” 

The Don was there and he heard him 
shout: “No capture alive, daughter. 
Remember!” 

Neither Bill nor Conner were there, 
but he knew that they were fighting des- 
perately from the shots and shouts. The 
mules were all down, dead or dying, 
and their bodies made a barricade that 
kept their foes from them except singly. 

He had only time to use the single 
cartridge now, and whenever he did, a 
fiend went back to his master burnt and 
powder stained. 

There came a heavier weight on him 
that crushed him up against the wheel. 
It was the body of the Don, who had 
fallen back against Isolina, exhausted, 
and was feebly trying to parry the 
lance thrusts with his rifle barrel. 
Bonner remembered his pistol in his 
holster ; he had forgotten it in the wild 
excitement of the struggle. He drew 
it, and reaching around Isolina, fired. 
Again and again he used it, and inter- 
mittently there were shots and shouts, 
screams of wounded animals, and then 
a simultaneous yell from the savages, 
sudden subsidence and silence. 

Bonner’s pulses beat and throbbed. 
His throat closed up, and he thought that 
his temples would burst or his heart 
would leap out of his breast. He reached 
around and clasped his sweetheart to 
his breast. Her head dropped back 
across his knee and he saw that her 
hand clutched a sharp, bright dirk. 

“They are all dead but me,” and 
kissing her, he gasped: “Good-bye, 
sweetheart. It won’t be for long.” 
The Don lay back across her limbs, 
motionless and grim. His fingers 
gripped his rifle. 

A wounded Indian crawled over the 
body of a mule and was stabbing at the 
girl’s breast through the wheel. Bon- 
ner feebly caught the head of the dance 
in his hand and sought to divert it. 
There was a sharp explosion from the 
Don's rifle, and Bonner no longer felt 
any resistance offered him. He was 
falling, falling from an immense height, 
and the world was growing dark. 


There was a rush of thundering hoofs 
that sounded like the roll of muffled 
drums, cheers and a constant crackle of 
shots. A cloud of dust rolled in on him. 
“They are firing a volley over my 
grave,” and then came thick darkness. 

* * * ok 


What a happy, light-headed, up-in-a- 
balloon sensation a man feels when he 
is coming out of a faint. It must be 
something like the dawning of intellect 
in ababy. Things pass before the ret- 
ina of the eye and convey nothing to 
the mind. Gradually it dawns upon 
him that the soft, mellow light he sees 
is caused by the moon, and those bright, 
twinkling points he sees are stars, 
those shadows are men and horses, and 
—“the devil, that hurt like fun!” 

Bonner opened his eyes after a long 
fit of unconsciousness, and found that 
someone was trying to force whisky 
down his throat. His head was on some- 
one's lap, and past the shadowy form 
that bent over him, he saw the stars 
twinkling in the moonlight. 

“Water! I want water,” he said, 
hoarsely. “‘Nowhisky; water.” Some- 
one put a canteen to his lips, and the 
tepid fluid was more welcome than any- 
thing he ever dreamed of. 

“Who is this?” he asked; looking up 
vaguely. “What’s the matter? Oh!” 
He had tried to move, and a sharp knife 
seemed driven through his shoulder. 

A kind voice said to him: “ Lie still, 
Lieutenant, dear. Don’t move, and, God 
love ye, ye’ll be all right.” 

Wonderingly, he said: “I know that 
voice. Who is it? Is it you, Conner?” 

“ Aye, sir.” 

“What’s the matter with me?” 

“One of them devils put a lance 
through your shoulder, and your cheek 
is laid open, sir. You're stiff and sore, 
but all right. You're jist a-comin’ to 
beautiful. Be aisy now, do.” 

“Tsolina, Miss Romero, where is she?” 

“ She’s with her father and all right.” 

His heart gave a bound. “With her 
father? Thenthey aresaved. Ask her 
to see me a minute, please.” 

“ Hush, Lieutenant, dear,” and the ser- 
geant leaned ovér and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

“What, dead? The Don dead? Help 
me up, Conner. Let me goto her. She 
will need me now.” He struggled to 
rise, but fainted away again. 

The plain is now alive with moving 
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figures; horses and troopers passing 
to and fro. On the stage roof are three 
rigid forms—Bill, stabbed and hacked 
in a hundred places; the Don’s white 
face and trim figure, showing no sign of 
mortal hurt; the third, Peter. They 
are covered with a tarpaulin, and the 
troopers are taking the harness off the 
dead mules and fitting it to their horses. 
An improvised cot of lance shafts, 
straps and blankets makes Bonner a 
berth, and at his side is Isolina, who 
holds his hand and from time to time 
bathes his brow and lips. 

They got off after a fashion, and day- 
light finds them camped at ’Pache 
Spring. A pile of corpses caught Bon- 
ner’s eye in the dawning. He gave an 
inquiring look at Conner. 

“Them’s the wounded Comanches 
that was at the spring when the boys 
got in last night,” was all he said. 

They rested at the spring all day, and 
when the moon rose, set out for the 
final stage of their journey, carrying 
their dead. From Conner’s lips he heard 
the conclusion of the fight. 

“T saw ye go down under the mule, and 
the Comanche a-stabbin’ at ye, sir, and 
I made up my mind that you was dead. 
Trooper, the horse, was crowded up in 
front of me, sir, and I was a-shootin’ 
over his back. The Comanches over- 
looked me for a moment, and were 
a-stabbin’ poor Bill. I heard him callout, 
‘Break out, Conner, I’m done for,’ and 
Ireckon he was, sir, for they swarmed 
on him like ants on a dead grasshopper. 
Well, sir, I jumped on Trooper, and 
let out as hard as I could, and when they 
see me, sir, such a-hustlin’ and a-catchin’ 
of ponies there never was. I put fer the 
post, and ran smack into the cavalry as 
they came out from ’Pache Spring. 

“Tturned Trooper about, sir, and when 
we topped the rise we went down grade 
right into the ruck of them devils. 

“Tt gave the boys a little saber play 
fur a second or two, but they scattered 
out and had the heels of us, as the boys 
had come over thirty miles and their 
horses were tired out. When we gets 
to the stage, you never see such a sight. 
The dead Injuns was thicker than fid- 
dlers in hell. Excuse me, miss. There 
was five of ’em piled on top of Bill, 
and he was the whitest corpse you ever 
see. They must have let every drop 
out of his poor body. Your father, miss, 
was dead and nota mark on him. The 
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muzzle of his rifle was in a dead Injun’s 
mouth, and the whole back of that 
chap’s head was blown away. He was 
lyin’ across your feet, and the lieutenant 
was backed up against one of the wheels 
and had his arms around you. You 
was both zou compos, but the doctor 
said that neither of you was dead. 

“The doctor said as how your father 
died of heart failure and exhaustion, 
miss. He smoked too much, I reckon. 

“About poor Peter, sir? Well, you 
see, they said Peter got mighty home- 
sick after I went away on leave, and so 
to drown his sorrow I reckon he got 
drinky, and they put him in the guard- 
house. He got out some way or another 
and stole Trooper, and I s’pose he took 
the back track for the settlements. 
There is no doubt that the Injuns got 
his horse at the spring, sir, and I reckon 
as they killed him, poor chap, as he was 
makin’ arun for it. Next day, after he 
broke out, news came to the post as how 
Coyote had crossed to this side of the 
river. They sent out my company— 
it’ll be your company, too, sir—to look 
for Peter as well as the stage. They 
stopped at ’Pache Spring, sir, and heard 
the firing when we were in the fight. 
The rest of it you know.” 

% * * * 

A square of sunburned turf inclosed 
by a high stockade, at each corner of 
which are bastions and block houses. 
Neatly built barracks and quarters are 
within it, and above floats “ Old Glory.” 

A soldier, on whose sleeves are the 
chevrons of a sergeant, is sitting in the 
door of one of the quarters. He is pol- 
ishing a saber and puffing away on a 
short, black pipe. 

Antlers, Indian trappings and lances 
deck the otherwise uninviting square of 
the garrison quarters’ walls. Promi- 
nently displayed is a quaint saddle and 
bridle. The bridle is of horsehair, pro- 
fusely ornamented with silver and deco- 
rated with eagle feathers. They were 
the property of El Coyote. His scalp 
is locked up in the sergeant’s camp kit. 

The room is Lieutenant Harry Bon- 
ner’s, and Conner is attending to his 
officer’s “ joolry,” because he loves him. 

Should you ask him where Bonner is, 
he will remove his pipe, rise, and salut- 
ing, say : 

“ Sure he’s off on leave, sir; over the 
Rio Grande attending to his estates. 
The madame is with hin, sir!” 




















CANOEING ON THE ST. JOHN. 


By Rev. W. C. Gaynor. . 


HEN the true canoeist takes his 

W paddle up for anything more 

than mere exercise he looks for 

the brightest and most pictur- 

esque setting to the water upon which 

he floats. All this New Brunswick af- 

fords. Herriversrun to the sea through 

scenery that is seldom commonplace, 

never tiresome, oftenest picturesque, 
and sometimes sublime. 

The St. John is par excellence the 
canoeable river of New Brunswick. Of 
the 3,500 miles of such waterway with- 
in the boundaries of the province, the 
St. John, with its affluents, offers 2,630 
miles fit for canoeing. 

In aformer article* I described my 
experience on the Miramichi; in this 
sketch I shall devote myself to canoeing 
on the St. John. From the headwaters 
of the St. John to its mouth, along the 
main stream, would mean a canoe run 
of 450 miles. That was not my pro- 
gramme. From Fredericton to St. John 
City—that was all the canoeing I could 
afford to do in my ogiting. I had previ- 
ously covered the Upper St. John to 
Fredericton, sothat now I was to com- 
plete my explorations of the river by 
covering the remaining eighty-four 
miles. 

I can claim no credit as a paddler for 
the present trip. I confess that I did 
not touch a paddle during the entire 
outing. I left that to my Indians. If 
any credit be mine, however, for sailing 
a birch canoe in moderately heavy seas, 
or for giving heart to my Indians when 
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it was a risk to life to venture out in 
such a frail boat, I claim it in all mod- 
esty. Still, being an invalid, I was, 
after all, a mere passenger in my own 
canoe. 

I left Fredericton with two Indian 
guides, John Paul and Joe Gabriel, at 
half-past nine A. M., on Wednesday, 
July 25th. Behind us lay the quiet 
town with its abundance of tree-tops 
shimmering in masses above roofs and 
around spires, as if giant elms and 
spreading beeches were the warp into 
which were woven the creations of hu- 
man architecture. A quiet and emi- 
nently respectable little city is Frederic- 
ton, with a distinctly English twang to it. 
This may account for.its slumberous 
dullness. Yet, just such towns are to 
be found along the Susquehanna, with 
but little in external appearance, as 
seen from a canoe on the river, to dis- 
tinguish them from their congeners in 
New Brunswick. 

The St. John River here is a half 
mile in width, and is spanned by two 
bridges that connect Fredericton with 
the scattered hamlets known as St. 
Mary’s. A glassy, unbroken stretch of 
water lay before us, and as our canoe 
headed down stream, the sun showed 
through clouds that but an hour ago 
had threatened rain. 

Above us on the heights were scat- 
tered residences, and at least one public 
institution, all embowered amid forest 
growths. As we progressed, this lofty 
bank receded and left a level stretch of 
shore for margin to the comely river. 
Far away upon the other side a line of 
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elms and willows broke the monotony of 
a low-lying bank. We passed a mill or 
two on our right, and John began his 
reminiscences. John has been married 
twice. His first marriage was not a 
lucky venture; he married a widow. 
John does not like widows, particularly 
widows that are older than their second 
husbands. He smacked his lips and 
shook his head with evident satisfaction 
as he pointed out to me the spot where 
his first wife’s body lay. 

“Don’t never marry a widow; they 
know too much,” he warned me, with all 
the earnestness of a close friend. I 
thanked him for his good advice and 
promised to observe it. At the same 
time I remembered the similar warning 
of old Weller. 

Ahead of us puffed two tugboats, each 
drawing in its wake whole forests of 
logs. These we passed, but they passed 
us in the night, and next day we had 
again to run the gauntlet of their wave- 
making sidewheels. The country on 
both shores continued level and was 
edged everywhere by an unfailing fringe 
of elms and willows. Behind these we 
know were farms and farmhouses, for 
we saw and heard the haymakers in the 


fields, and now and then we passed rus- 
tic ferries conveying men and horses. 
We dined at the mouth of the Oro- 
mocto, eleven miles below Fredericton. 
Eleven miles in two hours is not a bad 
rate of speed in full daylight, for John 
holds that a birch canoe will travel 


faster by night. A very mysterious 
thing in some of its aspects is a birch 
canoe; unaccountable in its likes and 
dislikes; astanch friend in time of need 
when you trust it and handle it aright, 
but often unreliable and cavortish when 
you least expect it to play such pranks. 
Obedient to the slightest impulse of the 
paddle it will, in the choppiest sea, meet 
wave after wave as a leaf rebuffs rain 
drops. In the line of water craft it brings 
man closer to nature than any other 
means of navigation, except perhaps, the 
surf-board of the Polynesian islanders. 

Sitting in a bark canoe, you are below 
tne level of the water, and yet not in it, 
while its brown sides bow to the birches 
on the shore in token of close relation- 
ship, and its cedar ribs rejoice in the 
lightness they share with their fellows 
on the bank. 

None of your factory-built canoes for 
me. Brass nails and planed sides and 


‘play of the lighter winds. 
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cockpits and such things may be good 
enough for those who like them. Give 
me the birchbark that has been modeled 
on the lines of Indian tradition, whose 
sides have been sewed with tough root 
thongs to the croon of some Indian lull- 
aby, whose ribs have been bent into 
proper contour by the simplest of Indian 
contrivances—a pair of strong arms. 
Rather this than the whirr and gride 
of machinery, the steaming box, and 
exact mathematical accuracy. 

We spent the night at Gagetown. 
The run from Oromocto down had been 
an ideal canoeing experience. I recall 
it now as a dream of sky-reflecting 
water, broad, placid, powerful, edged on 
our right by intermingled glade and 
tree-line, on our left by a bulwark of 
elm and willow. 

This is the intervale district of the 
St. John. Inundated in spring-time by 
the over-flowing river, the grass on these 
bottom-lands grows to a great height, 
shading the untroubled waters from the 
It was not 
an unusual experience for us to listen to 
the laughing of the breeze and to note 
the bending of the tree-tops and the 
waving of strong grass, while no breath 
of wind reached us. Doubtless had we 
been in mid-channel such would not have 
been our experience, but we enjoyed the 
sensation of sailing beneath the protect- 
ing line of grass. 

A noteworthy characteristic, also, of 
the scenery of the first and second days 
of our outing was the bending together 
of tree-tops on the eastern shore in a 
rising gradient until the outline, taken 
with the curve that almost invariably 
accompanied it, was the almost perfect 
reproduction of the lines of a monster 
steamship. Generally this occurred at 
a bend in the river or at the foot of an 
island. . 

The Grimross Canal, which led us by 
a short route to Gagetown, also diversi- 
fied the interest. Along its banks the 
farmers were haying, and the song of 
the mowing-machine met us at every 
turn. 

At Upper Gagetown we landed for a 
few minutes at an Indian encampment 
to inspect a new canoe that lay on the 
beach. Here John introduced all the 
Indians and squaws collectively as his 
cousins. We had met his first father- 
in-law—the defunct ex-widow’s parent 
—at Oromocto. The rest of our journey 
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would be divided into easy stages be- 
tween the encampments of his cousins 
and brothers-in-law. A much related 
and a much married man, methinks, is 
my Indian John. 

Next morning, at seven, we were 
again on the river. I had taken my 
breakfast at a hotel, but my Indians, 
who had passed the night at a neigh- 
boring encampment of John’s cousins, 
waited for theirs until we reached Fox’s 
Landing a few miles below. On the 
other shore in the distance, John told 
us, the Jemseg empties into the Main 
River. Here was an opportunity for 
canoeing. The Jemseg leads into Grand 
Lake, the largest lake in the province, 
and this in turn is fed by Salmon River. 
By canoeing Salmon River we could 
come out somewhere near the North- 
umberland Straits on the eastern sea 
coast. 

With a sigh I relinquished the idea 
of such a trip,as I did within the next 
hour the temptation to enter Washa- 
demoak Lake from the same eastern 
shore. Nothing more dignified than 
two small streams, the Oaknabog and 
the Otnabog, broke the continuity of 
the bank we were following. Islands 
were plentiful to our left and I realized 
that at that stage all that is picturesque 
lay on the other shore. 

Ours was the safer side now, however, 
for the wind was rising, and by the time 
we reached the mouth of the Otnabog 
it was blowing a moderate gale. Wind 
and tide were with us, yet we had an 
exciting race with the combers. Our 
canoe, though too heavily freighted, be- 
haved nobly, and we reached Hamp- 
stead without accident, thanks to the 
shelter we got from the shore. 

Here we took refuge in the lee of the 
steamboat landing until we could decide 
which course to follow. Spoon Island 
lay here at the foot of Long Island, with 
just distance enough between them to 
allow the wind full sweep to the farther 
shore. Once on the other side of Spoon 
Island, we skould be under its lee in 
comparatively smooth water, but how 
were we to get there? 

A stray Indian—another of John’s 
cousins—bid us hire a boat and tow our 
canoe over in safety. To this I de- 
murred. I was going down the St. John 
in my own canoe or sink in the attempt. 
My Indians took heart, and soon we 
were again among the combers. They 
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lifted us, now bow in the air, now stern, 
while I held my breath, fearing lest our 
light craft might crack amidships from 
the unusual strain. 

Turn back we could not; our only 
hope was to reach the west shore of 
Spoon Island and there camp if we 
could go no further, This, after much 
battling and battering, we did. The 
water was comparatively still, so there 
was no need for delay. Cross seas were 
again encountered at the foot of Spoon 
Island, where the twin currents conjoin, 
and here for the first time in a canoeing 
experience of years I divested myself 
of my shoes. If we foundered I wanted 
my feet free. Founder we did not, but 
we came too near it for comfort, yet an 
inch was as good as a mile. 

We soon were at Evandale. Behind 
us rolled as rough and uncanny a stretch 
of water as I wish to canoe in. The 
gaunt skeleton of a decayed mill frame 
back there is indelibly photographed on 
my memory. Its weather-worn timbers 
spoke only of death and destruction as 
I caught hasty glimpses of them from 
our cockleshell. 

The aspect of the country had 
changed. High hills rose on both sides 
of us, their slopes diversified with farm- 
clearing and forest patches. 

At Hampstead the cliffs at a short 
distance inland were almost perpen- 
dicular and with their nestling cottages 
needed only a hoary castle here and 
there to complete the illustration of the 
Rhine. So close and many are the hills 
which shut in the valley that the river 
seems a lake. Ahead of us to the west- 
ward it shows no outlet but a barrier of 
toppling mountains as a background. 
At the foot of these towering hills, which 
let down their shaggy forest mantle to 
the river’s edge, we raced along, a mere 
speck on the troubled waters. 

Again the valley broadened, the hills 
receded, cultivated meresteads smiled 
upwards to the sky, again the broad 
meadows and the tall grass waved us 
welcome. Far inland to our left we 
caught a glimpse of a notch in the range 
of hills, farm-crowned, with something 
about it that reminded one of the passes 
of the Green Mountains. 

A line of tents at Evandale showed 
that we were not done with John’s 
cousins. We landed and for the first 
time I met a white woman—bright, 
smart, good-looking, married to an 
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Indian. “Why did I marry him, sir? 
Because I loved him.” It was the old 
story under a new form, only the bind- 
ing was grotesque. The Indian dandled 
a papoose on his knee. Nota bad look- 
ing Indian by any means— I have seen 
darker white men—but the fruit of this 
miscegenation was a coffee-colored child. 

Presently we were on the Long 
Reach. For fifteen miles in a south- 
westerly direction, the river, a mile 
wide at its narrowest and broadening 
out in places to a mile and a half, flows 
ina straight line. This was the Long 
Reach, of which in my tyro years asa 
canoeist I had felt such fear. What 
wonder? When had I ever inquired 
about the possibility of canoeing to St. 
John that I was not met with the dread 
threat of this same Long Reach? “A 
birch canoe would not live in it” said 
one. “Only a steamboat or a flat-boat 
can sail the Long Reach,” said others ; 
and thus I had come to believe some 
awful possibilities regarding canoeing 
on the Long Reach. Even mine host 
of Evandale had advised me to take the 
river steamer at his wharf and leave to 
my Indians the terrors of the Long 
Reach. 

Yet here we were on it, with a fairly 
large sail bellying before the wind, in 
mid-channel and making a cross course 
for the eastern shore. The wind was 
not, indeed, so high as it had been, else 
we could not have lived on such a 
stretch of open water, but it was suffi- 
ciently strong to take us along at an 
eight knot rate. It was, however, in- 
termittent at times and then the In- 
dians resumed their paddling. 

Hitherto we had not used the sail, 
because I wished to enjoy the scenery 
along the river, and besides we incurred 
but little danger of forcible delay by 
reason of rough weather. The islands 
had broken the force of the winds. 
Now, however, that such a dangerous 
stretch as this redoubtable Long Reach 
lay before us it behooved us to get over 
it as quickly as possible. We therefore 
carried all the sail we could and did not 
suffer ourselves to be dismayed by the 
breaking of a wave over the yunwale 
now and then. After a few miles not 
an island showed itself to break the 
broad and lengthy expanse of water. 

The same horizon of hills accom- 
panied us on both sides. They towered 
Up in the distance and then slanted 
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slowly to the water. They were too far 
distant to give me the same sense of 
personal insignificance that the rocky 
heights at the Narrows and higher up the 
river impressed upon me; but somehow 
they made me feel, out there in the 
midstream, that our canoe was the cecn- 
ter of a magnificent panorama of water, 
earth and sky. This was early in our 
experience of the Reach. Later, on the 
western shore, we almost felt the frown 
that the Devil’s Back, craggy and beet- 
ling, threw down upon us. 

Unfortunately, at the Cedars on the 
east shore, dwelt another batch of John’s 
cousins. Thither our canoe instinctively 
turned. John was not steersman, but 
the steady flow of dysphuistic gutturals 
told me that his wishes were that we 
should land. The Maliseets and the 
Passamaquoddies are kinsmen, and the 
Quoddy in the stern conversed with the 
Maliseet John in the bow. Now and 
then I caught a word of English, from 
which I inferred that the all-conquering 
Anglo-Saxon speech has affected not 
only the French language in New Bruns- 
wick, but the Indian as well. There 
are whole families of Indians who now- 
adays speak no other tongue than Eng- 
lish among themselves. 

It was a mistake to land on the east- 
ern shore, as we found when we came 
to re-embark. During our short stay 
the wind had veered around to the west, 
and had risen considerably. Under the 
circumstances we could no longer fol- 
low the course that had brought us to 
the Cedars, but we had either to remain 
where we were, or make for the other 
side in the face of aheavy sea. Indians 
and white men both—for there is alsoa 
summer hotel at the Cedars—urged us 
not to attempt to cross. “Canoe no live, 
loaded too heavy,” was the cry of the 
red men. “ You're foolish to try it,” 
chimed in the white men, “ but we'll 
see that you don’t drown,” and one of 
the pleasure yachts was made ready for 
emergencies. 

It was a hard struggle and a danger- 
ous one, that passage of ours to the 
other shore. Time and again, the break- 


ing of waves over our bows, warned us 
of the risk we were running, but we 
were meeting the seas bow on, and I 
had unlimited confidence in my men. 
What John would have been in the 
stern I know not; in the bow he was all 
In the stern, 


that could be desired. 
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however, knelt the man of the hour. 
Taciturn, unemotional, Joe Gabriel, 
Quoddy by birth, Maliseet by marriage, 
brought to the guidance of our bark the 
experience of years among the breakers 
of Passamaquoddy Bay, and nobly did 
he vindicate the elaims of his clan to 
tribal superiority with the paddle. Only 
once before did I meet his equal in a 
canoe, and that was in the person of the 
old Quoddy chief, Peol Tomah, of mem- 
ory dear to the hearts ofmany sportsmen. 

We had barely come under the pro- 
tecting influence of the western river 
bank when the wind suddenly died 
away. Then for the rest of the after- 
noon and evening until we went ashore 
for the night at the mouth of the Ner- 
epis, ensued as perfect a calm as I have 
ever seen on such a stretch of water. 
We were too much in luck. I would 
rather have had a little wind to carry 
us along, but wind, by a strange contra- 
riety for Long Reach, we could not get. 
John was anxious to get as near the foot 
of the Reach as we could, so we kept on 
our course until darkness warned us to 
land. A pleasant night at Westfield 
ended my day’s adventure. 
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From the bend of the river at the foot 
of Long Reach to the Indiantown wharf, 
St. John is at least ten miles. That was 
the stint of work that lay before us next 
morning. The good fortune which had 
accompanied us on the Reach still fol- 
lowed our bark, for bright sunlight and 
morning ozone welcomed us as our 
canoe again headed down stream, 
while not a hint of a breeze disturbed 
the placidity of the great river. A 
morning express train on the south 
bank proclaimed that we were again in 
touch with a broader civilization; the 
smoke of tug-boats and the loom of fac- 
tories welcomed us to the city; while 
the river itself, growing more sluggish, 
seemed loath to cast its waters into the 
sea. Land’s End, on our left sent down 
its forests and upreared its cliffs, and on 
the other shore was offset by the peace- 
ful charm of cultivated side hills. 

At last a turn in the river brought us 
within sight of the terminus of our 
canoeing, the north end of St. John 
City. Then our canoe was lifted out of 
water just forty-eight hours after it had 
been launched at Fredericton, eighty- 
four miles away. 


RACING SANDBAGGERS. 


By ¢C. H. Chapnyan. 


66 ES,” said Uncle Ben, 
} “it was a good race, 
0%, that is for now- 
mm adays; but there 
ain’t no good races any 
more, nor any boats either, 
for that matter. 

“What's that? Bet- 
ter than there ever 
was? Well now, I 
ain’t seen nothin’ built 
- these ten years that 
was fit to be called a 
race boat. What boats 
might you be referring 
to? 

“Oh! Twenty - one 
footers, hey! Call 

First time I ever see 






"em boats, hey? 


one outof water I says to Bill Smith, 
‘Bill, that ain't nothin’ but a bean-pod 
split in two with a big iron table-top 
hitched on endways.’ Says Bill, ‘them 
thing's has uses.’ 
‘Plowing for clams?’ 


‘What uses ?’ says I. 
‘No,’ says Bill. 


‘To leave children in when their folks 
want them out of the:way. You see 
they-can’t capsize it and they can’t get 
ashore unless they swim and so they 
just have to stay until fetched.’ 

“No, sir. There ain’t been no race 
boats, small ones, anyway, since they 
stopped racing sandbaggers. Them was 
the boats. A man had to take care of 
his boat in them days. Nowadays she 
takes care of him mostly, and, judgin’ 
from what I’ve seen some of these smart 
yacht sailors do, I guess she pretty often 
has a right hard job. 

“ Builders, to-day, are too darn smart. 
When a feller comes along with both 
pockets full of money and wants a boat 
to go yachting—the feller may have 
been on a ferry boat once or twice or 
maybe not—they build him a great 
wollopin’ big tub that no wind that 
blows can upsot, and heavy enough to 
buck thunder out of a rock, with a big 
cabin, and a thumpin’ big ice chest. 
Then the young chump fills her up with 
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champagne and steers her ’round with 
his peak down and his sail hauled out 
nigger heeled and thinks he’s a son of a 
gun of a yachtsman. 

“Hey! Don’t have many accidents? 
No, of course not. How could they? 
They can’t capsize, and they can’t bust 
the boat, and everybody else gives them 
a mighty wide berth, and when two of 
that kind collide the boats are strong 
enough to stand the racket; and, they 
say, Providence keeps a special lookout 
for cussed fools anyway. But you take 
a sandbag boat and start fooling ’round 
like that and see how long you're right 
side up with care. No, sir. On a sand- 
bagger you’ve got to keep your eyes 
peeled every second, and your crew on 
the jump steady, if you want to keep 
your pants dry. And what comes of it? 
When a man’s fit to be trusted with 
a racing sandbagger in a blow, he’s for- 
got more about sailing, ballast and trim, 
than half these skippers ever dreamed 
of. Them’s the boats that makes sailors. 

“Why ain’t they built no more? Be- 
cause the fellers nowadays are too darn 
lazy to sail them and the old fellers that 
knew how to build them is all dead. 

“By Gee! Ican see those old boats 
yet. There was the Cruzser, and the 
Susie S., and the Sophie K., and the 
Lizste R.,and the Annie; but the best 
by a long ways were the old Martha 
Jane Banks and the Sister Sa/ that raced 
the big match twenty, yes, twenty-one 
years ago, Never heard of it? Maybe 
you never heard of the discovery of 
America ? 

“ Well, yes, just to prove to you I ain’t 
grumpy, I will just sit down and tell you 
how it was. 

“Well, you see, it was this way. The 
Martha Jane Banks was the last boat 
that old Tom Pollock built. He built 
her for old Jim Banks, the year before 
he died. Old Jim named her after his 
daughter Martha Jane. Some fellers 
called her the red head; but Martha 
Jane was a mighty pretty girl if her 
hair was a little fiery, and as most fel- 
lers didn’t want her bad looks the nick- 
name wasn’t popular. The Martha 


Jane Banks was the boss boat in the 
bay for quite some time, until, in fact, 
Joe Walters built the Szster Sal. Joe 
was a right smart carpenter, but a shift- 
less sort of a cuss with no more back- 
bone than a jelly fish. His mother died 
when he was a baby and his sister Sarah 
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raised him and bossed him around, and 
kept bossin’ him all his life. Sal was a 
terrible sharp, go-ahead sort of woman 
with a good bit of temper, and she was 
as wearing on Joe as Joe must have 
been on her; but everyone said that it 
was a special providence that a lazy, 
shiftless feller like Joe Walters had as 
smart a sister as he did to look after 
him. He never went against Sal but. 
once, when he built this boat. 

“You see, Joe had worked a good 
deal for old Tom Pollock and was con- 
siderable of a boat-builder, and he final- 
ly got set on the idea that he must build 
a boat, and build it he did. Sal was 
dead against the thing from the start. 
She said it was a dead waste of time 
and money that could be put in earning 
and buying something useful. Joe was 
full of his boat while he was building, 
and never talked of nothing else, while 
Sal hated the very sound of her. Joe 
came in one day about noon. 

“*Sal,’ says he, ‘I’ve finished plank- 
ing her up, and I tell you she zs a beauty.” 

“¢ Joseph,’ says Sal, ‘if you are fool 
enough to waste good time and money 
on a lot of worthless sticks and planks, I 
think you might have enough sense to 
keep your mouth shut about it.’ 

“* Why, Sal,’ says Joe, ‘you shouldn’t 
think so hard of the boat. She’s lovely, 
and I’m thinking of naming her after: 
you.’ 

“That was the last straw. Sal 
grabbed the broom. Says she: ‘Joe 
Walters, get right out of this house and 
don’t come back again before night ; 
and if you ever name that dratted piece 
of foolishness after me, I'll give you a 
whacking that you’il never forget.’ 

“ When Joe had finished the hull he 
didn’t have money enough to rig her, and 
he sold her, or rather Sal sold her for- 
him, to old Cy Wakeman, and Cy rigged 
her out in great shape and named her 
the Undine, but nobody in the bay ever 
called her anything but the Sister Sai. 

“Jim Banks was sick most of the 
summer, and the Martha Jane was laid 
up till late in the fall; but they sailed a 
race in October, five miles to looward 
and back. The Sa/ beat the Banks two 
minutes running, but she hardly round- 
ed the outer mark when she was headed 
by a twister, and before the crew could 
get to looward and hold her up she 
dumped nearly all her bags overboard, 
and had to come home. 
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“The Martha Jane men said that the 
Sister Sal men knew they stood no 
chance to windward, which was the 
Martha's strong point ; and when they 
found they hadn’t beat her enough to 
looward to win, they dumped their bags 
on purpose. The Sa/’s crew said they 
lied, and there was considerable feeling. 

“They tried it again the next week, 
this time to windward and back, and 
the Martha /ane went off first, carried 
away her peak halyard on the second 
tack, and had to give it up. Some said 
she was gaining and some said the Sis- 
ter Sal was holding her own; but the 
Sister Sal men got back at the others 
by saying that the Banks’ crew knew 
they were beat and cut their halyard. 

“They didn’t race no more that year, 
but after an awful lot of jawing and 
back-talk all winter, old man Banks 
and Cy Wakeman matched for one hun- 
dred dollars a side to sail ten miles to 
windward or looward and back from the 
dock at the point, on Decoration Day ; 
and to give and take two minutes to the 
foot, time allowance. Both boats meas- 
ured twenty-two feet over all about, 
but Joe Walters said the Sa/ was twen- 
ty-one foot, eleven inches, and Jim 
Banks said the J/artha was only twen- 
ty-one, ten. They measured both boats 
the day before the race with Joe Wal- 
ters’ old tape-line, and both crews were 
on hand to see fair play, and old Tom 
Potter took down the lengths, he bein’ 
stake-holder and referee. 

“The first time the Sa/ measured 
twenty-two feet even, but the boys 
gave the old tape an extra pull and 
fetched her down to twenty-one feet ten. 
The Banks crew kicked, but old Tom 
told them they could stretch her out all 
they wanted when they measured the 
Martha Jane. The Martha /ane meas- 
ured twenty-two feet first measure, and 
then they stretched the tape so hard it 
broke and Joe Walters was hoppin’. 
He said that old Tom Pollock give him 
that tape before he died, and he wouldn’t 
‘a took fifty dollars for it ; and he was 
so mad he wouldn’t let them use it no 
more, and they wouldn’t use any other, 
for fear it wouldn’t stretch enough ; 
but they said that they’d beat the Saz 
so bad that she wouldn’t want any inches 
but six or eight feet to make up time. 

“So they agreed to measure after the 
race, if necessary. 

“Well, the day of the race came 


‘round and it was a daisy. A good, 
hard, clear no’theast breeze was a- 
blowing, just hard enough to give you 
all you wanted with full lower sail, and 
just enough to make the racers do all 
they knowed without reefin’, 

“Now, you see, the Martha Jane 
Banks was a smooth-built boat, very 
big all over, carried her beam well for- 
‘ard and clean out astern, and had a 
good, fair depth, and a long side and 
very straight floor. 

“The Sa/ was clinker-built, and was 
about the same beam and depth as the 
Banks, but a little easier all through, a 
longer entrance, an easier run, and a 
higher transom. Both was cats, of 
course, and had about the same sized 
sail. The general feeling was that the 
Banks would be a little the best to 
windward, but would have to drive 
terrible fast to keep away from the Sa/ 
when they got their booms out off wind. 

“Pretty much all the town turned 
out to see the race. The storekeepers 
said it was like a half a dozen Sundays 
rolling up together. There wasn’t a 
soul around except women, and not 
many of them. Jim Banks and a lot of 
friends was on the Lydia K. Jenks, 
Bill Jenk’s big sloop ; and Cy Wakeman 
and his crowd was on the old £//a D. 
I was on the Laura May with the Smith 
boys and a lot more. Well, the dock 
was packed like a New York ferry slip, 
and there were people all along up and 
down shore to see the start. The 
Martha Jane Banks came out first and 
everybody yelled when she came by the 
dock. Old Captain Dick Smith sailed 
her. There are some fellers in this 
town yet that think that no man 
ever lived that could get as much out of 
a sandbagger as old Captain Dick. 
The Captain had Ed Winters tending 
sheet, and Bill Winters, the Blades boys 
and Ike Muliins on the bags. 

“T tell you them was the fellers to 
handle bags. They just used to make 
the bags melt off the rail and go over 
the centerboard like wheat going down 
a slide. Captain Dick had ’em with him 
once in the old Li/die M., and a green- 
horn was along.’ A big coaster crowded 
him in a tight place and he had to 
shove his stick down and holler for the 
bags lively. Greeny was climbing over 
the centerboard trunk pretty promiscu 
ously in everybody’s way, when a bag 
took him in the back and knocked him 
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flat to windward, and, before he could 
let off a yell, he was covered so deep 
with bags that you couldn’t see a hair 
of him. When they got him out he 
crawled into the stern locker. 

“T reckon you know the man that 
handled the Szster Sal? Old Dan 
Parker wasn't quite as old as he is now, 
and he could sail a boat. He had Jack- 
son Peters to ‘tend sheet, and O’Brien 
Keats and his brother that went West 
afterwards, and Wesley Braddon and 
John Johnson, ‘Short rope John,’ they 
called him ever since he measured his 
boat for halyards, hoisted sails and cut 
his halyards short off at the belaying pins. 

“The Sister Sal was out right after 
the Lanks and we all yelled for her, too. 

“Old Tom Potter didn’t waste no 
time, but got Jim Banks and Cy and 
the two captains right together, and 
they agreed to sail to Major’s Island and 
back, turning the red buoy at the west 
end of the island. They were to have 
five minutes to cross the line. 

“As soon as the captains was aboard 
again, Old Tom fired the gun and both 
boats started monkeying around for a 
start. Dan tried his best to get to wind- 
ward and astern of the J/artha Jane, 
but Captain Dick wouldn’t have it, and 


the Sa/ went over first with thirty sec- 
onds to spare, and the Martha Jane was 


ten seconds behind her. Dan came to 
the line, trimmed chock-a-block, and 
shaved the mark boat, getting every 
inch of wind he could pinch. Captain 
Dick came down a good hard full, 
shaved the mark, luffed and made a half 
board, and then trimmed flat down, just 
to windward of the Sa/’s wake. Each 
boat had all her bags up and mostly two 
or three men lying atop of them. 
“Some fellers talk about the beauty 
of a sailing ship. What’s a ship any- 
way? A great big watering trough, 
with a bow like the end of a rounded 
bed-post and a sawed-off stern, and a 
great big tangle of rigging and little 
sails that look like pocket handkerchiefs 
on the big spars and set like a big um- 
brella: a thing that can’t get out of its 
own way except in a howling gale, and 
can't beat a lighthouse to windward 
without the tide’s with it. No sir! what 
I like to see is a smart cat-boat with 
just all the wind she can swing to, with 
full racing rig, with her bags all up and 
her men too, and the luff of her sail 
just a-tremble, and a smother of foam 


‘Banks’ men yelled ! 
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roaring out under her lee counter; 
trimmed down chock-a-block, and jam- 
ming and inching and squeezing and 
fairly going up to windward sideways, 
right ‘cross lots on everything that 
wears a sail; that’s my idea of beauty. 

“Well, we all kited after the racers, 
and before long we could see that the 
Sal was footing fastest and drawing 
away a little, but the J/artha Jane was 
eating out to windward steady. Some 
said that Captain Dick had trimmed her 
too flat, and some thought that the Szs- 
ter Sal couldn’t hold the wind. We 
stood after them to looward as fast as 
we could, but it was only two or three 
of the biggest and fastest sloops that 
could keep anywhere near those cats 
going to windward. They both stood 
well over in the smooth water under the 
main shore, the Sa/ leading, but the 
Banks to windward. 

“The Sa/ tacked first, and the Banks 
held on, and just crossed the Sa/’s bow 
by may-be forty feet. My, how the 
The Lydia K. was 
close by to looward and old Jim Banks 
was hopping up and down the deck and 
howling like aloon. ‘Go it, Dick!’ he 
hollered, ‘you got ’em beat; you got 
‘em beat! Sock it to her!’ 

“The Lanks’ crew all yelled and Ed 
Winters swung the end of the sheet and 
welted the boat across the stern-board, 
like she was a balky mule. ‘Go it, old 
gal!’ says he, ‘go it! We'll beat her if 
we don’t carry the stick out!’ 

“Then Captain Dick said some things 
that most probably weren’t exactly 
Scripture, for everybody shut up and 
went to work again. The J/artha Jane 
stood way inshore before she tacked 
and then made long and short legs off 
and on well in, and the Szster Sal did 
the same further out. They didn’t cross 
again for a good while and we couldn't 
see how they were doing, but neither 
seemed to be getting any the best of it. 
Some folks say that Dan outhandled old 
Captain Dick here by staying offshore 
where the wind was stronger and stead- 
ier, while inshore it was flawy and 
lighter between flaws; but others said 
that the Lanks went best in smooth 
water, being fuller and with more bilge 
than the Sa/, who, being sharper, went 
through a sea better. Also, Dick had 
less tide to buck than Dan; but the tide 
was so near up that I doubt if Dan got 
enough of it to hurt any. 
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“When they got far enough up the 
shore, the Banks tacked in the mouth 
of the harbor and stood for the mark, 
we thought she would pass the Sa/ well 
to windward, but the Sa/ was farther to 
windward than she looked, and the 
Banks didn’t cross her much farther 
than she did the first time. The Sa/ 
had to come about and that cost her 
something, but Captain Dick, being 
anxious not to overstand his mark, had 
tacked too soon and he had to squeeze 
and luff the Sanks hard on the end of 
the stretch to weather the mark, while 
the Sa/ came down a good hard full 
and picked up maybe half a minute. 

“The Sanks rounded a minute ahead 
of the Sa/ and all the fog-horns and 
fish-horns and tin pans we had along 
whooped it up for the start for home. 
It was blowing like Sam Hill; and both 
boats got all their weight well aft, 
slacked their sheets well out, and regu- 
larly flew. The Lanks was fairly buried. 
You couldn’t see her hull at all. There 
was her mast and big sail and a big hill 
of foam where her rudder ought to be 
and the men skipping around on top of 
the water, it looked like. One was bail- 
ing for dear life and the rest squatting 
around the stern, holding her steady. 
The Sa/ wasn’t much better ; she drove 
rather higher out of the water than the 
Banks, clinker boats mostly do drive 
high; but she was sticking her nose 
under every now and then, and they 
were bailing her pretty steady. 

“ Every now and then you would see 
one of the booms make a rear in the air 
and a drop, and then the crew would go 
tumbling from side to side to stop her 
roll. Then one of the boats would take 
a sheer to windward, and the captain 
would curse and strain and call for an- 
other man at the stick. I tell you, it 
was no joke to steer those boats to loo- 
ward. Old Captain Dick was sick for a 
week after the race, and Dan felt pretty 
stiff for a day or two. We were all 
right along with the boats. We could 
run with them if we couldn’t go to 
windward with them, and we spread out 
both sides, and ahead, and when either 
boat gained, her friends yelled like a 
steam calliope. 

“The Sa/ covered the Banks and drew 
upon her; and then Dan, being pretty 
sure he had the fastest boat off wind, let 
her luff out and squared away to go by 
her. The Sa/drew up slow but sure, 
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sometimes losing a little, then gaining 
more; then she drew even, and, when 
half way home, she drew a good length 
ahead, andthe Lanks bore away to cover 
her. Then to hear the yelling! 

“Cy Wakeman and Joe Walters 
hugged each other and danced so hard 
on the cabin of the £//a DPD, that they 
busted a roofcar line. Cy was hefty, 
about two-fifty I guess. The Sa/’s 
friends hollered like mad, and the Banks’ 
men groaned and hooted till you 
couldn’t hear yourself think. The rest 
of the race was regularly red-hot. The 
Sal did her best to get away, but the 
Banks covered her, and hung on like 
she was tied to her. At last the Sa/ 
drew away a little; but when they 
crossed the line, no living soul could 
tell which won, for they were just about 
the same ways apart as when they 
started. Of course, everybody put for 
the dock to hear what the referee had 
tosay. Cy Wakeman and Jim Banks 
got there about the same time. 

“¢ Who wins, Tom?’ says Jim, climb- 
ing up one side of the dock. 

“* How much do we win by, Tom ?’ 
says Cy, crawling over the string-piece 
on the other. 

“You don’t neither of you win,’ says 
Tom. ‘You started just ten seconds 
apart, and my old turnip says you fin- 
ished just ten seconds apart, exactly. 
It’s a tie, and that’s all there’s of it.’ 

“Why, we finished a good eleven 
and a half seconds ahead,’ said Cy, ‘ be- 
sides being the shorter boat.’ 

“¢«Shorter boat nothing,’ says Jim. 
‘And you wern’t a stiver over eight 
seconds ahead.’ 

“*No,’ says Tom, ‘I timed ye fair 
and square and measured off as fair and 
square, as you would let me. You 
measured the same, and you finished 
the same ; and you can talk till dooms- 
day ; but I decide this race a tie, and 
I’m referee, and what I say goes. I 
ain’t a-going to go figuring out no half 
inches nor half seconds for no man; a 
race like this ought to be a tie, and a tie 
it’s going to be. I got nothing more to 
say or to listen to, and when you want 
your money back'you can come and get 
it,’ and he drove off home. 

“Well, everybody came ashore on the 
dock and talked and jawed one way or 
the other like a caucus, but no two 
talked alike. Finally, Bill Winters 
spoke up. He was half loaded. ‘Why,’ 
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says he, ‘I timed that race with my 
watch. We started just twelve seconds 
behind the Sa/ and they finished just 
seven seconds ahead. Don’t that make 
us just five seconds to the good ?’ 

“ Bill’s watch was one he had traded 
a pair of hens for. It went pretty well 
if you shook it hard and kept a-shaking. 

“* Your watch!’ says Jake Stubbs,— 
he had been with uson the Laura May, 
and was somewhat loaded also— Call 
that a watch,’ says he, ‘Why don’t you 
time them with a baby’s rattle ?’ 

“* What do you mean ?’ says Bill. 

“*Mean,’ says Jake, ‘I mean if you 
had brought along your mammy’s old 
cotfee-mill you could have got closer 
time than with that old collection of 
hardware you call a watch.’ 

“*Do you mean to say I lie?’ says Bill. 

“<Tf you say the Banks beat the Sa/ 
you lie and you know it,’ says Jake. 

“Then Dill smacked Jake in the jaw, 
and Jake hauled off and pasted Bill on 
the nose, and Bill slugged Jake in the 
eye, and they both clinched and went 
stumbling ’round the dock trying to 
punch each other; but they were hug- 
ging too close todomuch hurt. Every- 
body made a rush, and some hollered to 
stop them, but others hollered, ‘ Let’em 
be!’ ‘Give ’em room!’ and ‘Fair 
play Then Ed Winters madea break 
to aa his brother, and Tom Johnson 
took him by the throat and held him 
back, and Russell Blades’ arm got acci- 
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dentally curled ’round johnny Casey’s 
neck, and it looked like a general free 
fight ; when just then Jake tried to trip 
Bill, and they both stumbled against 
the stringpiece, and over they went 
ker-splash, ker-souse into fifteen feet of 
freezing cold water. 

“That stopped the fight. Everybody 
turned in to get them out; and when 
they got ashore they were so chilled 
they couldn’t do nothing but scowl. 

“Which was the fastest boat? No- 
body never knew. Jim Banks got a 
good offer for the Murtha /ane that 
summer, and sold her over to the South 
Side. The Sa/ stayed ’round here for 
some years, and beat everything that 
came along; and then Cy Wakeman 
sold her down the Harlem River, and I 
believe she got run down at anchor. 

“Which do I think? Well, the Sal 
was a smart boat, but I always thought 
that Dan Parker had as much to do with 
the raceas the boat did. I think if Dan 
had been on the Martha Jane Banks she 
would have got to windward so far 
ahead that the Sa/ would never have 
caught her. 

“ What's that, Henry? If Dan Parker 
had got Sa/ off last he would have won ? 

“Well now, Henry, if I had a dollar 
for every time us two old fools have 
missed a good warm meal, argefying 
about that old race, I wouldn't be sittin’ 
here on akeg of nails swapping yarns 
with a parcel of lunkheads like you.” 


CAMP COOKERY. 


D. Gill 


By A. ette and %& 

AN wants but little here 

below when he goes 

camping, nor wants 

that little long; he 
wants it short, narrow and 
thin ; for if it be the camp 
of a canoeist, the kind we 
have in mind in writing 
these notes, everything 
must be light : the load, the 
bread, the heart. 

It is assumed that the 
camper is on the move; 
ashore only for meals and 
sleep. The points considered are uten- 
sils, provisions, cleaning and packing, 
managing the fire, manipulations, and 
recipes. 





-and Ss. McAndrew. 


CookinG OvuTFIT FOR Two PERsons.— 
Small axe, matches, frying-pan with 
folding handle two feet long (besides 
regular cover, a stout iron pan, unsol- 
dered, to fit over the top of the frying- 
pan, converting it into an oven), wire 
bread-toaster, two iron (quart) pails 
with covers, iron (quart) coffee-pot, six 
tin cups (small cake-tins, fitting into one 
another), four tin plates (deep), two 
table-knives, two table-forks, bread- 
and-meat knife, dish-pan, dish-mop, 
lantern, oil can, sapolio, soap, dish- 
towels, two milk bottles (pint), egg 
beater, small grater, twine, jack- knives, 
a yard of stiff iron wire, tea-pail or pot, 
strainer. 


Provisions FOR Two Persons.—Ex- 
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THE GREEN WOOD CRANE. 
cept in the southwest territories there 
are no canoeing streams in the United 
States on which a voyager needs to carry 
more than a week’s rations. Even the 
streams in the Canadian wilderness 
have not infrequent trading stores, 
where supplies may be had. Therefore, 
we can do no better than give a list 
of the staples referred to in the fol- 
lowing recipes, omitting fish and game, 
and leaving the amounts carried to be 
settled by the number in the party and 
the nature of the country. The fewer 
and simpler the provisions are, the 
greater the ingenuity of the amateur 
cook. Flour, sugar, salt, milk and eggs 
will work wonders ; but with the addi- 
tion of some ingredients scheduled 
below, the camp may be treated to some 
genuine surprises. 

CLEANING AND Packinc.—Always put 
on water to heat as soon as you serve a 
meal, so that the dishes may be thor- 
oughly washed and scoured at its close. 
Nothing knocks the joy out of camping 
sooner than the smell of dirty dishes. 
Select your utensils with regard to oc- 
cupying small space; the dishes should 
fit into one another. Then always pack 
up the same way; put the spoons, 
forks, sapolio, etc., into the small pail 
each time, and you will be able to find 
things quickly. 

Buitp1InG FirES AND SUPPORTING 
Disues.—To get the steadiest heat near- 
est to the food without smoke and with- 
out burning the cook, is, of course, the 
problem of the camp-fire. The best 
fires must be watched closely ; and so 
you must have your dishes, provisions, 
water, etc., placed conveniently before 
you build your fire. Two large green 
or wet logs may be laid from one to two 
feet apart ; cut notches into their upper 
side six inches apart, and on these lay 
green logs six inches in diameter. 

The pole support is another well- 
known device; it needs watching, for, 
although a dozen of them can be rigged 
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over the best portions of the fire, they 
make the worst of foot-traps. 

Then build your fire under these 
“ grate bars,” with especial attention to 
the spaces between them; for over 
these, resting on any two of the bars, 
the dishes are set. 

In rocky localities two or more bow]l- 
ders are often found close enough to- 
gether to hold kettles over the space, 
and the fire is built in the crevice. 
Where neither of these fires is used, 
one must make a green wood crane. 

A piece of heavy iron wire comes in 
very handy with this kind of fire to sup- 
port the kettles. For quick boiling of 
coffee, etc., this wire tied to a rope and 
slung over the limb of a tree makes a 
handy support. 

The camp cook should take a pride in 
the artistic handling of his utensils, 
particularly in his ability to work 
quickly and to keep half a dozen things 
going at once; to keep the portions of 
the meal already cooked in a warm 
place ; to keep the ashes out of the po- 
tatoes, and the ants from the sugar. 
Serve as near the fire as possible, and 
have hot water handy for washing 
dishes between courses. 

THE ComMissar1aT.—Ham, bacon, salt 
pork, canned meats, canned oysters, 
canned sardines, canned salmon and 
canned soups, fish, game and fresh meat 
(as foraged ex route), fresh milk, con- 
densed milk, butter, cheese, cottolene, 
flour, cornmeal, oatmeal, “ prepared” 
flours, bread, crackers, fruit-crackers, 
sugar, vinegar, potatoes, onions, fresh 
vegetables (as foraged), including 
squash, carrots, cabbage, corn, spinach 
and turnips ; apples and fresh fruits (as 
obtainable), canned fruits, jams and 
jellies, lemons, tea, coffee (coarsely 
ground), chocolate, nutmeg, pepper, 
salt, mustard, baking-powder, olive oil, 
vanilla extract, corn-starch, gelatine, 
molasses. 

Recipes.—In these directions it should 
be remembered that a spoonful means 
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material heaped as much above the 
level of the spoon as the concavity of 
the spoon sinks below this level. A salt- 
spoonful (ssp.) is as much as will com- 
fortably rest'on adime. The handleof 
a teaspoon is an excellent saltspoon. 

Potatoes, BorLED.—Select potatoes of 
uniform size, wash them well, remove 
the skin or not (silica and potash salts 
are lost by paring). Cover the potatoes 
with boiling water, and boil until soft ; 
drain, rupture the skin slightly for the 
steam to escape, and do not cover them 
or the steam will be absorbed and make 
them soggy. For six large potatoes 
take one quart of water and one level 
teaspoonful of salt. 

Porators, BAakED.—Select potatoes of 
uniform size, wash them well, cover 
them in a bed of hot ashes and bake 
them until soft; brush off the ashes, 
break the skin slightly and serve. 

PotratTors, LYONNAISE.— Six cold 
boiled potatoes cut in small discs ; one 
tablespoonful bacon, pork fat, butter or 
drippings, in frying-pan ; when hot add 
one tablespoonful of onion; when the 
onion begins to turn yellow, put in the 
potato and stir until the fat is absorbed. 
Season with one-quarter to one-half 


level teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 


level teaspoonful pepper. One table- 
spoonful chopped parsley added just be- 
fore serving is desirable, and many like 
vinegar added to the fat; one teaspoon- 
ful vinegar for this quantity. 

Porators, Frencu Friep.—One cup 
fat; when very hot add pared raw pota- 
toes, cut in quarters; when brown and 
soft through, remove at once from the 
fat; season with salt and pepper. Whole, 
pared, raw potatoes may be cooked in 
the same way. 

CaspBaGE, BoiL—ED.—Remove outside 
leaves; cut the head to four pieces; 
rinse well with cold, salt water; one 
teaspoonful salt to one quart water ; 
cover with boiling, salted water, and 
boil until tender. 

Turnips.—Boil small, white turnips 
whole without paring. When tender, 
pare, mash and season with salt, pepper 
and butter. Turnips and potato —Use 
equal quantities of cooked turnip and 
cooked potato. Season with salt and 
pepper; cook until hot through in pan, 
slightly moisten either by greasing pan 
with salt pork, or by using enough milk. 

Carrots.—Scrape and boil until ten- 
der, then season and serve. Make a 
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nice pickle by covering with vinegar for 
two or more hours, 

Bakep Beans For Two PeErsons.— 
Take one cup of beans; look over and 
wash; add four curs cold water, one 
level teaspoonful salt, one-quarter level 
teaspoonful mustard, one tablespoonful 
molasses, one and one-half inch cube of 
salt pork. Bring slowly to a boil; then 
cook very slowly, covered closely, five 
to six hours, banked in hot ashes and 
coal, all night if you desire. Some omit 
the molasses and mustard, and boil 
gently until tender. Then bake and 
you have “ New York Baked Beans.” 

SquasH.—Wash ; cut in slices; cover 
the bottom of the pan with water ; cover 
it closely and cook until the squash is 
tender ; then remove the cover and dry 
the vegetable as much as possible with- 
out burning it. Mash, season ancl serve. 

Ham, Friep or Broitep.—Cut into 
thin slices. If too salt, cover the slices 
with cold water. Bring to a boil and 
drain off the water, then broil or fry. 

Satt Porx.—Cut into thin slices and 
fry ina hot pan. Put one slice in the 
pan and when the fat is cooked out and 
hot, put in slices that have been dipped 
in flour or beaten egg; then fry. 

Irish StTEw.—Cut the pork into slices. 
Cover with water and boil until it is 
nearly tender. Add vegetables, pota- 
toes, turnips, parsnips or cabbage, or a 
combination of vegetables ; and as soon 
as they are tender, serve. If the pork 
is cut in thin slices and put on to boil 
while you prepare the vegetables, it 
will usually be done with them. 

Bacon.-—Broil or fry. In frying, keep 
pouring the fat from the pan if you like 
the bacon crisp. 

STEAK, Broitep.—Hold close over hot 
coals, turning often. When wellseared, 
remove farther from the fire, and keep 
turning untildone. For one inch thick, 
four to six minutes will be required. 
When well seared, if put on a very hot 
plate or pan, and left where it will keep 
hot, it will be done in about the same 
time as if you continued the broiling. 

STEAK, PAN-BROILED.—Heat the pan 
very hot. Sear the steak and turn it, 
cooking more slowly at the last. 

Pork Cuops.—Broii or fry. Pork 
should be well cooked, but the moment 
it ceases to spring back when you press 
it down, it is well done. Further cook- 
ing makes it hard and dry. 

Broitep Fowt Anp Game.—Clean 
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well, split down the back, remove part 
of breast-bone, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and broil. Skin side up until 


done at the second joint, turn and cook 
Only 


the skin slightly, then serve. 
young fowl should be broiled. 

Quick Soup.—One half pound meat, 
chopped fine; cover with three pints 
cold water ; add one saltspoonful salt ; 
one saltspoonful pepper; bring to a 
boil slowly; when boiling, add two 
potatoes, one small onion, two tomatoes, 
one tablespoonful parsley. Serve as 
soon as vegetables are soft. Any kind 
of soup may be made by changing the 
materials used, carrots, corn, etc. 

For Potato Soup.—Three potatoes 
boiled, mashed ; one teaspoonful onion, 
one teaspoonful parsley. 

For Pra Soup.—Cooked strained 
peas, one cup. 

For Corn Soup.—One and a half cups 
raw, sweet corn, cut and scraped from 
the cob; old corn is better than young 
for soup. 

Ecc Sartap.—Chop 
boiled eggs; place on lettuce and 
water-cress. Use one_ tablespoonful 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls oil, one salt- 
spoonful salt, one quarter saltspoonful 
pepper. Equal quantities of oil and 
vinegar may be used, and a little onion 
and parsley for seasoning. Any kind 
of cooked fish combined with lettuce, 
cress or celery, or a mixture, and salad 
dressing, will make a pleasing variety. 

AppLes, Bakep.—Sour or sweet 
apples, wiped clean. Bake in covered 
pan until tender. 

AppLes, STEAMED.—Cover the bottom 
of a kettle or pan with cold or hot 
water ; put in clean, sour apples, with- 
out piling on each other. Sprinkle 
lightly on top with sugar; a little thin 
yellow rind of lemon may be added ; 
cover closely and cook until tender. 

Sauce (Driep App es).—Look apples 
over carefully, cover well with cold 
water, soak over night, cook until ten- 
der, sweeten and flavor with lemon. 
(Fresh apples.) Pare and slice six ordin- 
ary sour apples, lay in a pan in half an 
inch cold water; strew sugar thickly 
over them ; cover and boil till tender. 

FisH, Bakep.—Clean well ; remove 
the head and tail. Sprinkle lightly with 
salt and pepper inside; put thin pieces 
of salt pork on the bottom of pan; stand 
the fish up on its belly, keeping it in 
place with pieces of bread ; put two or 


or slice hard 
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three slices of pork over the fish ; cover 
and bake. Do not put any water in the 
pan. 

Fish, Frirp.—Clean the fish ; split 
it, if large, and brown in hot fat in 
frying pan. Season with salt and 
pepper and cook well ; skin the upper 
side; when well browned turn it 
over, cooking the skin just enough to 
crisp it. Broiled. Clean the fish and 
split it; rub with salt, pepper and 
pork fat so that it will not stick to the 
broiler, and broil flesh side to the fire, 
until the flesh will separate easily from 
the bones; turn and crisp the skin ; then 
serve. 

Fish CHowper.—Two pounds of fish 
are cleaned and boiled until tender. 
Save the water. Remove the skin and 
bones from the fish. Two slices of salt 
pork cut into small pieces are put into 
the bottom of a kettle and cooked until 
slightly browned ; add a layer of sliced, 
raw potatoes, and two very thin slices 
of raw onion ; season with salt and pep- 
per; then a layer of fish and two thin 
slices of onion; four potatoes and one 
onion will be required. Now pour over 
this mixture the strained water in which 
the fish was boiled, and cook until the 
potatoes are tender. Two ripe toma- 
toes may be used in the layers, also 
corn cut from the cob, just before serv- 
ing. Finally add one cup of milk, and 
when hot, serve the chowder over split 
crackers or thin toast. 

Ecos, BoiLEp.—Cover with cold water 
and bring to a boil. For soft boiled, 
immediately after the water boils re- 
move from the fire, and let the eggs 
stand in this for ten or twenty minutes, 
according to the degree of hardness de- 
sired. Poached. One quart of water, 
one teaspoonful of salt. When boiling, 
set back where it will keep hot without 
boiling. Break the shells and slip eggs 
in carefully, cooking them until the 
white is firm. Serve on toast. 

Ecc Ome.et.—Beat the yolks of two 
eggs until thick. Beat the whites stiff. 
Heat the frying-pan. Grease it well 
with butter, leaving a little butter in 
the pan. (Fat will do.) Fold in the 
whites ; that is, by means of a knife, 
used as a shovel, partially mix the yolks 
and whites. Spread carefully on the 
pan; cook slowly. When well puffed, 
and browned on the bottom, turn the 
omelet on the pan, and serve it at once ; 
or spread over the top cooked ham 
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chopped fine, or cooked chicken chopped 
fine, or parsley chopped fine, or jelly. 
Fold this in and serve. One tablespoon. 
ful of milk for each egg may be added 
to yolks just before folding in the 
whites. The seasoning is, one-quarter 
small spoonful salt, one-eighth small 
spoonful pepper for two eggs. 

Ecos, SCRAMBLED.—One tablespoonful 
of butter, one tablespoonful of milk, if 
you have it, four eggs. Put the butter 
into the pan; when melted add eggs, 
then milk (or not). Stir, and scrape from 
the bottom of the pan until they are 
creamy, or hard, according to taste. 

MusH.—One pint boiling water, one- 
half level teaspoonful salt. Mix one 
cup of corn meal with ose cup of water 
or milk. Pour slowly into the boiling 
water, stirring all the time, and boil 
twenty minutes. Longer cooking over 
hot water, or where the mush will not 
burn, is desirable. 

PancakEs.—One cup of yellow corn- 


meal, two tablespoonfuls flour, three’ 


level teaspoonfuls baking powder, one- 
half level teaspoonful salt ; mix well 
when dry. Then add one cup of sweet 
milk or water, one tablespoonful of hot 


fat, one cup of thick sour milk (one- 
half level teaspoonful of soda may be 


used in place of sweet milk). One egg 
well beaten improves it. Bake in small 
cakes on a hot greased pan or griddle. 

Jounny Cake.—One cup of yellow 
cornmeal, one-quarter cup of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of baking powder, one- 
half level teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted, hot pork fat, three- 
quarters cup of milk, one egg well 
beaten. Bake in arather thin cake. It 
should not be more than one inch thick 
when done. 

Frigep Musu.—Cut cold corn-meal 
mush in slices, and brown on both 
sides in hot fat. The cakes may be 
rolled lightly in flour to brown. 

OatTMEAL Musu.—One-half cup of 
rolled oats, one-half level teaspoonful of 
salt, one pint boiling water; even if 
cooked over hot water, boil rapidly two 
minutes before putting over the boiling 
water, which must be kept boiling. 
Long cooking improves all cereals. 
Mush of all kinds may be made into 
cakes or thin biscuit by thinning with 
milk, and then thickening the mixture 
with flour to which baking powder has 
been added while dry. For one cup of 
flour, use one heaping teaspoonful of 
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baking powder, one-quarter teaspoonf:1! 
of salt. To bake biscuit without an 
oven: take two pans that will fit well 
together ; let them get hot, put in the 
biscuit, which must be thin ; when well 
baked on the bottom, turn as a pancake. 

Buckwheat requires twice as much 
baking powder as wheat flour. The 
prepared flours are convenient for 
campers, needing only to be mixed toa 
batter with water or milk. 

Biscuir.—One pint flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one tablespoonful butter 
or fat well rubbed into the flour. Mix 
to a soft dough with one cup of milk; 
work quickly and bake in thin biscuit 
shape in hot covered pan. 

Corn Frittrers.—One can of corn. 
Mix in flour and a little milk until you 
have a thin paste, just a little thinner 
than you think it should be. Beat up 
an egg, and add that, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder at the last. 
Fry in deep, very hot grease. 

Breap SautE.—One egg well beaten; 
add one tablespoonful sugar, one-quar- 
ter teaspoonful cinnamon or a little nut- 
meg,one-quarter cup milk, or water if you 
haven’t milk. Dip slices of bread into 
the mixture quickly and place them in 
a hot, well-greased pan. Brown on both 
sides ; sprinkle with sugar and serve. 

Boitep CorreE (Corre—E RATHER 
CoarsE).—Three level tablespoonfuls 
coffee wet with three tablespoonfuls 
cold water. Pour on one cup of boiling 
water ; boil five minutes. Remove from 
fire. Stir down the grounds well from 
the top and sides. Then let it stand 
five minutes where it will keep hot. 

Tea.—Allow one teaspoonful of tea 
for one cup boiling water, pour the boil- 
ing water on the tea, cover closely, and 
let it stand five to ten minutes where it 
will keep hot. 

CuHocoLaTe. — Take two _ teaspoon- 
fuls of shaved Baker’s (unsweetened) 
chocolate for each cup. Add one table- 
spoonful hot water and cook to apaste 
smooth andshiny. Add hot (not boiled) 
milk. Beat well. If you must use half 
waterand half milk, boil your water but 
not your milk. <A well-beaten egg 
added to the paste is a fine addition. 





“BREAKING A BIKE." 


By Prank H. Benson. 


HEN Horton 
said he had no 
trouble learn- 
ing to ride a 

bicycle—just got on 
and rode right off 
—I believed him. 
Some people are 
too prosaically 
clever to ever half enjoy life, and Horton 
belongs to this class. I donot. When 
I became possessed of a brand-new 
“bike,” I knew I was going to have 
trouble, and nerved myself therefor. I 
was not mistaken; I did have trouble. 

Horton said he would come over and 
help me learn to ride. That’s the 
trouble with clever people. I knew how 
Horton would help me to learn to ride. 
All clever people adopt the same meth- 
ods. 

He would lead the wheel out into the 
smooth road with an air of supreme 
mastery, steady it for me to mount, 
and, having enticed me to a seat on the 
treacherous machine, deliver himself in 
this wise : 


* Now take good hold of the handles 
—no, not too tight—they won’t get away 
—just grasp them lightly but firmly ; 
now put both feet on the pedals—steady 
now—don’t be afraid, and—keep your 


balance.” Then he tips the machine 
over at an angle of seventy-five degrees, 
gives me astart and awayI go. Now 
a bicycle that’s well trained and knows 
it’s mounted by aman who is its master 
would just as likely go at an angle of 
seventy-five degrees as any other way 
—I know because I have since taken 
pains to experiment. Not so a green 
and stubborn wheel that conceives it to 
be its duty to take the conceit out of a 
novice. Such amachine must be ridden 
exactly upright, both feet must sit ex- 
actly the same on the pedals, the handle 
bars.must be grasped just so, and a 
thousand precautions must be taken 
that would cause that same wheel to 
feel insulted a month later. 

That’s why my machine don’t go 
the way my clever instructor had cal- 
culated. Instead it makes one or two 
miserable wobbles, turns into the only 
rough piece of road in the vicinity, shakes 
itself uncomfortably a couple of times, 


and then smashes into the ground 
with a force entirely unwarranted by 
the degree of momentum it had attain- 
ed while comparatively upright. 

Then my friend comes up with a 
look of pained surprise on his face as 
though I’d been going through all these 
manoeuvres on purpose to disregard his 
instructions. He shows me just where 
the course I have pursued is diamet- 
rically opposed to his directions. Par- 
ticularly he remarks that I must en- 
deavor to keep my equilibrium. I 
thank him, perhaps facetiously, because 
a vigorous fall is not calculated to im- 
prove the temper, and remark that if 
he had only suggested that before it 
would have saved all the trouble. Then 
he gets offended, and I have to apolo- 
gize. Then we try again. 

This time I am tired and disgusted. 
My knowing instructor is perfectly cool, 
but much more disgusted than myself. 
He insists that I am about the worst 
pupil he has ever seen. Then he dis- 
covers that he has an engagement and 
must leave, I thank him, presumably 
for helping me with the wheel, really 
for going. As he disappears from sight 
I take the wheel back to the house, slam 
the door on it viciously, and seek a 
place where I can rest and reflect. 

* * * * x 

Maybe I did Horton an injustice, but 
that’s about the way I imagined that he 
would help me to learn to ride. I told 
him I didn’t think I’d have any trouble; 
besides I had almost decided to make 
my first trial at night. This moonlight- 
ride idea of mine was one I had thought 
of long before I purchased the wheel. 
I love the moonlight. To me it seems 
most singularly fit that love-lorn youths 
should swear “by yon pale moon.” 
There is no truth in Luna. She lies, 
she flatters and exaggerates. And yet 
we all must love her for her falsehoods 
are of kindness. She draws the veil of 
charity over our shortcomings. The 
crude, unsightly hooks and crevices the 
sun, truth’s mighty ally, delights to 
show, she passes by or touches with 
soft, romantic light that makes the very 
things we most dislike by day at night 
seem beautiful. There is no stretch of 
nature’s handiwork so mean, so rough 
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and so devoid of charm but, touched by 
this divine magician’s power, may be 
transformed into a fairy land. 

I take my wheel out into the broad 
avenue that passes the house. The 
moonlight shimmers through the leaves 
of the tall poplars that align the road. 
A gentle breeze makes the leaves rustle 
and dance. The tall trees quiver; and 
save for the rubbing of their branches 
and the soft murmur of the wind, all is 
silent. A sovereign feeling of inde- 
pendence possesses me. The world is 
sleeping. I am alone with nature and 
the delights of night are mine. I mount 
my wheel triumphantly and start down 
the vista that stretches before me. My 
wheel skims like a bird over the smooth 
road. I emerge from the tree-jined 
avenue to an open country, where broad 
grain fields stretch away into the 
hazy distance. The deceptive moon- 
light lends to the waving grain the 
appearance of a vast lake. My eyes 
drink in the beauty of the scene, and 
the fresh, bracing atmosphere fills me 
with a peculiar intoxication. I throw 
back my chest, drink deep of the airy 
nectar. I feel as though I would like 
to scream, sing, anything to vent my 


exuberance 
* * 


* * * 


Horton said I couldn’t learn to ride 
at night. I’d be everlastingly running 
into chuck-holes and other obstacles, 
and if I didn’t break my neck (which 
didn’t so much matter), I would proba- 
bly cause the bicycle irreparable dam- 
age. That’s the way with Horton. 
Whenever I get any particularly attract- 
ive idea he always spoils it with some 
of his practical suggestions. Now if 
his suggestions were not practical it 
wouldn’t be so bad. I don’t a bit 
mind suggestions from friends, when I 
can show them the utter folly of acting 
upon them, but it is not so with Horton. 
Whenever he makes a suggestion I have 
learned by experience that that particu- 
lar suggestion had better be heeded. I 
never forgive him for spoiling my plans, 
but I find it prudent to act on his ad- 
vice. So this time I sadly put away my 
idea of making my first trip on a 
wheel a nocturnal one. I must face the 
ordeal in the cruel veracity of sun- 
light. 

of * * 


* * 


I never could quite understand how 
every one in the neighborhood found 
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out that on that particular day I was 
going to make my first attempt at con- 
quering the unruly spirit of a soulless 
mechanism. It was after nightfall when 
I brought the wheel home. I thought 
the secret was my own and all things 
seemed propitious to a quiet contest be- 
tween the wheel and myself in which I 
should have won the laurels before the 
neighbors were apprised that the battle 
was on. To further insure this result I 
had for several days studied the man- 
ners of veteran riders, especially when 
leading their wheels. I flattered my- 
self I had this pretty near perfection. 
As I led the wheel out to the street I 
even stopped to examine aspoke critic- 
ally, in precisely the manner I had seen 
an expert do the day before. It wasin 
vain. The audience was in waiting. 

The prospect, as I looked up and down 
the street, appalled me. Every door 
and window seemed to have its occu- 
pants. Women waited patiently on 
front porches. Men lounged lazily over 
front gates. I don't believe that there 
was a house within four blocks that 
didn’t have aman about it. And then 
—horrors! the street seemed infested 
with small boys. The small boy knows 
instinctively at what particular time and 
place a man is about to make a fool of 
himself, and he usually manages to be 
on hand to add zest to the performance. 
His comments on such occasions are not 
original, witty, or wise, but they are 
wofully effective. 

I believe Iam a brave man. I once 
voluntarily acted as judge of debate in 
a young ladies’ literary society, and I 
stand ready, for a sufficient inducement, 
to be one of a committee on awards at 
a baby show. Nevertheless this once I 
was frightened. Not of the wheel. I 
had an affectionate contempt for that 
airy-looking skeleton of wood and steel, 
but I object to being stared at, particu- 
larly when I feel asif I am going to 
make an exhibition of myself. 

I put one foot firmly on the step, 
hopped along on the other, in the regu- 
lation style, and stepped up. NowIam 
certain that I had that wheel balanced 
all right. I had raised myself with ex- 
traordinary care, and if the wheel had 
been a steady-going machine of a year 
or so’s service, it would have been all 
right. This was a new wheel, though, 
and its chief characteristic was concen- 
trated villainy. 
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That’s why, just as I got my foot well 
off the ground and was putting my sole 
dependence on the step, the thing 
lunged over. I expected to see the 
wheel broken to pieces, but it was not 
injured. It had a mission to perform 
yet, and could not afford to break until 
it had accomplished it. That mission 
was to preach to me the doctrine of the 
total depravity of inanimate things. 

After picking the wheel up, I looked 
around at my audience. I hardly ex- 
pected applause, but thought I might 
reasonably look for mirth. I was even 
prepared to laugh heroically with them, 
but not a smile was visible. They all 
seemed interested, but not amused. 
They were reserving their merriment. 

The next time I had better luck. I 
succeeded in getting on the seat. This 
made it more interesting for the specta- 
tors, because when the wheel lunged, 
ran around in a circle and then col- 
lapsed, the situation was a good deal 
more ridiculous. As a source of amuse- 
ment, I saw I was going to be a success. 
After this fall, the men who had been 
lounging on the front gates sauntered 
up to where I was. The small boys, 
who had been viewing operations from 
a respectful distance, also drew around 
me. I was at the flood-tide of my misery. 

I no longer regarded the bicycle as a 
soulless thing of steel, nickel and wood. 
It was a treacherous and emphatically 
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animate monster to be put uown at any 
cost. I grasped it savagely, placed it 
roughly in position and mounted. It 
threw me, but I tried again. I had for- 
gotten the audience. The men advised, 
the boys jeered, and the women laughed ; 
I heard, I saw, but did not heed. I was. 
mad. I was going to do or die, and 
several times the chances seemed great- 
ly with the second alternative. 

At last I got the wheel to go around. 
A thrill of joy went through me. I saw 
the landscape slip by. I felt myself 
passing rapidly through space. The 
crowd which I had feared, I now dis- 
dained. I was leaving them far be- 
hind. I felt that until that moment I 
had not known life. The hitherto exist- 
ing relation of space to time was radi- 
cally altered. It was almost as though 
a new world had been opened to me, 
and chief among all my delights was. 
victory. On I spun over the fine coun- 
try road ; at last I was master 

I ought to have noticed that gravel 
bed. -Exaltation is a good thing in its. 
place, but its place is not astride a brand- 
new wheel. I picked myself up labori- 
ously. The wheel was only partially 
ruined. Just a matter of bent pedals and 
crimped handle-bars. I was a good deal 
worse used up myself, but that didn’t 
matter. I had conquered the wheel, 
and henceforth I knew I would be mas- 
ter of that or any other wheel; and I am. 


WILD STEEDS OF THE PAMPAS. 


By A. Livingstone. 


WAY up coun- 
try, several 
hundreds of 


miles from 

Buenos Ayres, to- 

wards sunset I rode 

with a friend anda 

native peon. We were very 

weary, very thirsty, and 

dirty, and devoutly thank- 

ful when the far away towers 

of an estancta, or ranch, pro- 
claimed the end of our journey. 

We rested a couple of days, amusing 
ourselves with some light shooting, and 


in inspecting the details of the manage- 
ment of the place and its surroundings. 

The climate evidently knew no frost, 
the soil was virgin, enriched by cen- 
turies of grasses blown through the 
land, and by the herds of innumerable 
cattle, whose movement for generations 
over its area by the process of death, as 
well as by the contributions of life, had 
made the ground fit for the gardener’s 
spade rather than the plough of the 
farmer. At present it grows horses, 
valued at a round figure of a dollar and 
a half each, think of it. The ranch 
was a gigantic horse farm, and the er- 
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rand of my friend was to close a con- 
tract calling for the entire product of 
horses’ hides for a given period, the 
average being about 5,000 hides a year. 

With the bargain, of course, I had 
nothing to do, but with the procuring 
of samples I had quite a little. Busi- 
ness there was only done one way, and 
that is the way of the country, and 
therefore it was necessary that a round- 
up should take place, so that we might 
see the herd, and that a number of 
animals—a hundred or so—should be 
killed, that a general sample of their 
hides, the quality and texture might be 
obtained. So one morning while the 
sky was still grey, we turned out, had 
breakfast, and started for the horse 
camps, five miles away, it being a‘‘twelve 
league ranch,” or about 6,000 acres. 

A four-in-hand waited for us at the 
door, to drive us to the camps, where 
saddle horses would be given us, if we 
desired them. The vehicle was one of 
those in which the front wheels turned 
round under the front of the body, and 
the interior of the body was seated and 
covered with home-dressed horse hide. 
The whip was horse hide, and the pace 
was a run, trotting being unknown. 

It was a pace for experience. Rising 
in his seat the driver made his whip 
whistle through the air, like a reed pipe 
sounding, and then he brought it down 
on the flanksof his team. The animals 
gave a leap which assuredly tried every 
joint in the hide and chain harness. I 
wondered why the nags did not start at 
the whistle of the whip (like the South 
African steeds do, thus escaping quite 
a good deal of the blow). Away we 
sped, fast and ever faster, across the 
pampas. The peon driver displayed 
great skill in keeping the four horses 
together, there being no pole to the 
wheelers, and each horse being geared 
and run independent, like the Huskies 
to a dog sleigh in northern Canada. 
Nor was less skill needed to avoid the 
cattle wallows, which could only be dis- 
tinguished by the color of the grass. 

In something less than sixteen min- 
utes the team was pulled up, the harness 
dragged off, the horses allowed to stray, 
or do as they pleased. On my asking 
if they would stray too far, our host 
said: ‘‘Oh, no. They can go where 
they please. We seldom use a team 
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more than once to the house and back, 
just to keep the ‘‘driven” strainin them. 

We had another installment of break- 
fast. I never saw such people for eat- 
ing, and I had seen so much of the all 
pervading utility of the horse that I be- 
gan to look askance at the meat on the 
table and to wonder if it were not more 
than probable that it also came from the 
same source of supply! Then all hands 
were called for the round-up, and we 
went outside to find nearly two hundred 
peons, etc., sitting around, some gamb- 
ling on the ground, others seated on 
their horses, gathered in groups, and 
all smoking the omnipresent maize or 
husk-wrapped cigarette. Three not ill- 
looking, but rough-conditioned horses 
were being held for us. The saddles 
were of the high Mexican or Spanish 
type, and there was tucked under each 
the murderous looking hide whip, with 
which I believe a man could almost be 
cut in two by an expert. These we 
were told were for protection against 
the stallions, who sometimes resented 
the round-up, believing that the mares 
would so be lost to them. 

After girths had been adjusted and 
cigarettes thrown aside, the whole 
treop was soon in motion and spread- 
ing out like a fan, covering an area of 
several miles. The outer points of the 
fan went at a hand gallop, which speed- 
ily carried them out of sight, the others 
following more leisurely, the pace grad- 
ing inwards to the walk. 

In about an hour we saw on the 
horizon a faint smoke-like line. Each 
man looked at his revolver to see that 
it was duly charged, and in good work- 
ing order, also that the cartridge belt 
was to the front and handy, with no 
vacant spaces to confuse the fingers 
when in a hurry. 

Quickly the line spread, the sides all 
round converging, until in a few min- 
utes we could plainly see the undulating 
mass of horses, punctuated by the toss- 
ing manes, and later by the gleaming 
white of the eyes as they thundered 
down towards us. It was a great and 
glorious sight, to see these handsome if 
unkempt fellows in their virginal free- 
dom. It reminded me of a cavalry 
charge without riders. 

Suddenly the leaders appeared to 
have caught sight of us, and with a 
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wheel and a snort of terror they swept 
around, with each kingly stallion swing- 
ing short round in defiance, to cover 
the flank of his family as he communi- 
cated to them the alarm. Then quick 
as thought the warriors of the herd 
turned and faced us. 

For a few minutes the picture varied 
not, and I felt like turning around and 
going away. I did not want to have 
the herd disturbed, there was too much 
natural dignity, too much animal 
nobility ! I could never bring myself 
to sell such fellows. 

Then came a shrill whistle from the 
rear of the herd, and the stallions swept 
round to it as to.a.new point of attack. 
In another moment, just as they were 
in slight confusion by the very act of 
turning, the ring of men dashed in and 
spurred to the centre of the herd to 
split it up, and so pick out the animals 
they required. 

Then the wicked popping of the 
revolvers was heard on all sides. The 


herd split into fours and sixes, each 
batch pursued by a peon whose revolver 
barked incessantly as he galloped, it 
seemed to me without aim of any 
description, and at almost every dis- 


charge a horse dropped to the ground. 

I was strongly affected, for I had 
been raised to love a horse, and to con- 
sider my comfort after his. Maudlin 
sentiment I suppose, and certainly not 
business, that modern American, and I 
may say universal, God. As Isat there 
restraining my horse, a section of the 
herd escaped from its pursuers and 
made back over the ground once 
covered, turning their faces to the open 
pampas, in a grand burst for freedom. 
I heard a yell from my host and turning 
my head I thought that I was intended 
to ride across and stop them if possible, 
but I determined to move aside and let 
them pass. In another minute I knew 
the mess I had tumbled into. 

There were about sixty mares and 
youngsters in the batch, led by two fine 
stallions, about fifty yards from each 
other, and I was practically between 
the two. As I moved to one side the 
stallion I was approaching took it as a 
challenge, and throwing up his head 
came at me, open mouthed. Seeing 
my only chance was a bold front I gave 
my horse the full length of the Mexican 
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spur, and he sprang to meet the foe 
halfway. Then we met ! 

I drew hard on the rein, giving my 
horse the spur at the same time, and as 
the stallion came within reach I gave 
him one, two, with the whip right 
across his eyes, and my mount answer- 
ing to the ‘‘ persuaders ” jumped to one 


‘side, and the brute was carried past me 


by. the force of his charge, getting 
another hot cut on the flank as he 
passed. Being now on the off side my 
jump had placed me between the angry 
brute and the drove, and as I realized 
this I turned my head to see where I 
stood, just in time to see the other stal- 
lion come like the wind. 

As I turned, he was at my stirrup 

leather. Quickly reining I struck out 
with the raw hide, backwards, swerving 
the brute enough to make him miss me, 
and then my. own horse thought he had 
better take a hand in the game, and 
commenced on his own account buck- 
ing, plunging, taking the bit between 
his teeth, screaming, spinning around 
like a pivot, each time one of the other 
horses approached him. 
’ All this happened in a tenth part of 
the time of telling, and before I knew 
where I was, I was in the very centre 
of the herd, in the middle of pande- 
monium! My horse was still doing his 
best to unseat me, while the two stal- 
lions were making mad rushes to get at 
us. The mares and youngsters were 
simply hysterical, and crowded and 
rushed here and there without knowing 
what they were doing or where they 
were going. In a few seconds we were 
packed in a solid mass, so close that not 
a horse near me could kick, and only at 
intervals rear. 

I was pretty busy plying the raw 
hide, when I saw three or four peons 
swoop down on the jam and break it, 
then astampedetook place. My bridle, 
half bitten through as it turned out 
later, broke and away we went, I on an 
unmanageable steed, heading the charge 
to the open, the two stallions hot foot 
after me. And they were gaining. 
My weight told, and they drew nearer 
and nearer. 

One on either side they came, making 
a sudden turn at a big horse wallow just 
as they caught me, and I saw the teeth 
of one of them close at my shoulder. 
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Then down tripped my horse, and I 
rolled over and under some sort of a 
cover, and I heard the herd sweep past. 

I fought my arms around and man- 
aged to situp. I was right in a wallow, 
the rank grass hiding me from the 
infuriated beasts, and away over the 
pampas was my steed still fighting with 
the two stallions. The peons reined up 
to see if I was hurt or not. . 

I was all right, and after being sup- 
plied with a fresh horse I rode over the 
ground, with my nerves still tingling 
with the excitement and fall. Nearly 
one hundred horses lay dead, the peons 
being already busy stripping the skins 
off them. The bodies were left to the 
scavenger of the pampas—the condor. 

For a day or two I was stiff and sore, 
and it was a week before we left our 
hospitable host. 

During my enforced respite I learned 
among other facts, that in 1891, accord- 
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ing to the government estimate, over 
700,000 horses had been slaughtered in 
the Argentine Republic for their hides 
alone, the sales furnishing the figures. 
Also that a horse was cheaper than a 
coat, that the beggars rode from place 
to place and declined to walk, and that 
if a horse were offered them as alms, 
they would unhesitatingly refuse it, 
that being about the meanest thing 
which could be offered to them. 

This looks iike extravagance, and is 
justified by the residents by various 
excuses, but I do not think that any 
distance of market can compensate for 
a waste of strength which might be 
easily realized upon in a land where a 
bonus of $25 was being then paid to 
every immigrant, however poor, or of 
what nationality, who came to settle 
and work. And one of the horses is 
well worth any four of the 10,000 im- 
migrants I saw landing in Buenos Ayres. 


BLACK BASS FISHING IN FOX RIVER. 


By Pred 


EW, if any, 
: waters of 
Northern II- 
linois can 
compare with the 
Fox River for 
black bass fishing. 
The Fox has its 
source in South- 
ern Wisconsin and 
flows through the 
northeastern por- 
tion of Illinois to 
its confluence 
with the Illinois 

River at Ottawa. 
The water is 
clear and cold, and 
the bed of the river, rock, or hard sand or 
gravel. In the spring large numbers 
of fish of different varteties go up into 
the Fox River to spawn and many thou- 
sands are caught at the Government 
dam at Dayton, which is the first dam 
from the mouth. People go there from 
miles around and camp out for days, 


J. Wells. 


catching fish and salting them down for 
future use. The majority of the black 
bass caughtin the river are of the small- 
mouthed species. 

With my friend Love, I have spent 
many pleasant hours along the banks of 
the Fox and we have caught many fine 
strings of bass. One day we drove 
down the river to the small village of 
Oswego. From this place to Yorkville, 
a distance of some six or seven miles, 
there is excellent fishing. 

On the bank near the village is lo- 
cated a cider-mill and the refuse of the 
press is thrown into the river. We 
stopped here and after putting on our 
waders, we took with one haul of the 
minnow seine enough minnows to fill 
our buckets. Chubs and shiners are 
abundant. They apparently live on the 
refuse from the mill and the small fry 
can be found here in the Fall when it is 
impossible to catch them elsewhere in 
the river. 

In addition to the minnow buckets 
we had brought grasshopper buckets. 
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made of wire screen with a cover of 
tin and a hole in the cover through 
which to put the grasshoppers when 
catching them. The black bass is a 
very peculiar fish as regards what it 
will eat, and one should always be pre- 
pared to use different kinds of bait. We 
did not find any difficulty in catching a 
number of large grasshoppers among 
some small willows on the bank. 

We entered the water and waded to 
what is known as the “swimming-hole.” 
Close to the shore the water is very 
deep, and we found it necessary to fish 
from the weeds opposite the bank. We 
cautiously approached until we could 
throw over the weeds into the clear 
water. I putona black chub, and cast 
so the minnow would go down the cur- 
rent close to the weeds. Several times 
I tried, but without succeeding in ob- 
taining a strike. I then put on a shiner 
but without any better success. Love 
had also failed to obtain a strike with 
minnows, and saying he was going to 
try a ’hopper, put on a large yellow one, 
and cast far over toward the shore. 

The grasshopper never touched the 
water, for asit fell, out jumped a bass 
and took the bait. With a quick move- 
ment of the wrist, Love set the hook, 


and then followed as pretty a play with 
a fish as one could wish to see. 

Down the river the bass went, and 
was turned just at the edge of the 


weeds. With a swirl he started up the 
current, the line cutting the water and 
going faster than Love could reel in. 
Twice the fish went up into the air and 
tried to shake the hook out of his mouth, 
but it was firmly fastened, and he evi- 
dently gave up the attempt, as he did not 
again rise to thesurface. After making 
the run up and down the clear water 
several times, he at last weakened and 
was secured. 

He proved to be what we call a tiger 
black bass. Upon Love’s pocket-scales 
he registered three pounds four ounces. 
I told Love this was a pretty good one 
to start with, but that I would go him 
one better be‘ore we got through. 

We both tried grasshoppers for some 
time longer in this place, but failed to 
catch another bass. The struggles of 
the first one had scattered the others 
into the weeds. We crossed to the other 
side of the river, and in a short distance 
we found a channel between an island 
and the shore that was free from weeds. 
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The clear water was from four to five 
feet deep. About it the weeds were 
nearly a solid mass, with here and there 
an opening, up to the channel. Love 
took one side and I the other, using 
grasshoppers for bait. I tried several 
casts, letting the grasshopper float down 
the current, but without a strike. Tell- 
ing Love I believed the fish were down 
on the bottom, I put ona sinker. This 
time I was successful, and landed a fine 
bass. I gave him but very little slack, 
drawing him into the weeds so as not 
to disturb the water any more than I 
could help. Love also leaded his line, 
and we fished down the channel, each 
having all he could attend to. 

The chubs bothered us considerably 
by stealing our bait, so that we used a 
good many grasshoppers. A fisherman 
can always tell whether it is a chub or 
a bass that is after his bait. In fishing 
with grasshoppers where the chubs are 
numerous, one will wish they were in 
Guinea or some other far away country. 
They take hold of a leg or a wing and 
pull it off, and soon you will be obliged 
to put on another grasshopper. A bass 
takes the bait entire, and when he shuts 
his mouth and starts off is the time to 
strike. 

When bass are taking grasshoppers 
in deep water it does not make any dif- 
ference whether or not the grasshoppers 
are alive. Dead ones answer just as 
well. If you are using minnows for 
bait and are fishing in deep water, you 
must not be in any hurry to set the 
hook. A bass takes the head of a min- 
now first and will frequently make a 
long run before he attempts to swallow 
the bait. It is a nice question to know 
just when to strike and one can only 
learn from experience, and even then 
will not always be successful. 

After we had used all our grass- 
hoppers we tried minnows, but the bass 
would not take them and we emptied 
our buckets into the river. On count- 
ing our catch we found we had taken 
out of this channel fourteen black bass, 
all small-mouthed and ranging in weight 
from a pound and a half to three 
pounds four ounces. 

We fastened our strings or rather 
chains of fish securely. I have never 
found amore convenient stringer than 
a light chain, about four feet long, with 
a bar on one end to hold the fish from 
slipping off and a heavy piece of wire 
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on the other end, sharpened so that it 
can easily be passed from the outside 
through the lower jaw of a fish. A fish 
strung in this manner will live a great 
deal longer than one strung through 
the gills as is the commen practice. 

Taking our pails we spent about an 
hour in catching grasshoppers. It was 
now near noon and very warm. We 
secured our bait in the weeds and grass, 
and as we wore waders, when we got 
through there was not a dry thread on 
us. Catching grasshoppers may appear 
very simple, but if those who have 
never tried to catch a bucket of the 
large green or brown fellows will spend 
an hour at it on a hot day, without a 
net, they will change their opinion. 
Love thought we ought to try our chan- 
nel again, so we went up the river and 
fished down again. This time we only 
succeeded in catching three, but all 
good ones. 

The inner man now began to make 
his wants known, and as we could see 
our wagon down the river about three- 
quarters of a mile, we concluded to fish 
to it and have our dinner. It was some 
time before we found another place 
where the water was clear and this was 
in a narrow channel between two 
islands. The water was shallow in the 
channel, but ran into a deep hole just 
where the weeds commenced. 

I let the current take the line some 
twenty-five yards down to the deep 
water. As the hook swung into the 
hole, there was a rush and a’snap, and 
my reel started spinning. Quickly 
putting on the thumb-drag, I slowed 
the fish down and set the hook. I soon 
brought him up to where the current 
was strong and the water shallow, and 
such a splashing and a racket as the fish 
then made ! 

He darted first one way then the 
other, jumped into the air, and if I had 
not been very careful and lowered the 
tip of my rod each time he made a jump, 
I should certainly have lost him. I 
was using a nine ounce split bamboo 
rod and the strain made it creak more 
than once. By careful and patient 
work, however, I finally reeled him in. 
The bass weighed two pounds and ten 
ounces, but one twice the size in deep 
water could not have made a stronger 
fight. 

A great deal is written about catching 
large-mouthed black bass in the North- 


ern lakes. I have tried it, fishing from 
a boat, using frogs for bait, and have 
caught bass until I was tired of reeling 
them in, but I would rather catch one 
good-sized small-mouthed black bass in 
running water where one has to fight 
for every inch of line, than a whole boat 
load of lake bass. It means more gen- 
uine sport, more skill in the use of the 
trod and the excitement is a hundred 
times more intense. 

Love let his hook float down into the 
hole, but without obtaining a strike. 
He tried it a second time and succeeded 
in landing a bass weighing a trifle more 
than a pound. We tried several more 
casts here but if there were any more fish 
in the hole they would not bite and so 
we went cn down the river. We caught 
two more before reaching our wagon, 
making a string of nineteen for the 
forenoon, 

There are a number of springs along 
the banks of the Fox, the water in which 
is clear and cold. Beside one of them 
under a shady oak we pitched our camp. 
After removing our waders and refresh- 
ing ourselves with a drink of the spark- 
ling water, we started to prepare our 
dinner. 

We first made a stove by taking two 
stones and setting them on edge and a 
third one on top and gathering some 
drift wood and dead branches soon had 
a rousing fire. While Love dressed sev- 
eral of the bass, I took from the wagon 
our “cook-box,” as we call it, which 
contains a coffee pot, frying pan, tin 
plates, and, in fact, all the necessary 
utensils and dishes for preparing a meal. 

Love fried the fish and attended to 
the coffee, and taking our box for a 
table I placed on it the dishes and some 
rye bread, onions, butter, sugar and 
salt. This does not seem very much, 
but with fried black bass and hot coffee 
it makes an excellent meal. Fish are 
never so nice as when taken from the 
water and immediately cooked, and one 
never enjoys them more than when 
tired and hungry from a tramp. 

After we had put away our cooking 
outfit we took a quiet siesta for an hour 
or two, enjoying our pipes and dozing in 
the shade. About four o’clock we pre- 
pared for the water again. We fished 
every clear channel we could find, 
catching a bass here and there, but not 
finding a place where we could reel in 
any number. 
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As the sun commenced to go down 
we concluded we had enjoyed enough 
sport for one day, and started for home. 
On counting our catch we found we had 
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thirty-two, making as fine a string of 
bass as was ever taken out of the Fox. 
There were only three fish that weighed 
less than one-and-a-half pounds. 
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ASADEH TO ISPAHAN. 


FEW miles from Abadeh is a cave- 
village, built into the side of a 
hill. From this, as I passed, 
issued a number of repulsive- 

looking, half-naked wretches, men and 
women, with dark scowling faces and 
dirty masses of coarse black hair. It 
was evidently a settlement of lepers, 
for the trace of that dread dis- 
ease was strongly marked. Unfortu- 
nately, at this point an unridable stretch 
of road compelled me to dismount. I 
was immediately surrounded by these 
loathsome creatures, who, after recover- 
ing from their first surprise at my 
strange vehicle, began to ply their 
usual occupation of begging. In vain 
did I try to outdistance them ; their 
speed certainly was extraordinary. A 
handful of shzes thrown into their midst 
was the only thing that stopped them. 
I left them fighting in a cloud of dust. 
At Abadeh resides a European tele- 
graph official, Mr. G As I came 


in sight of his house—a neat white stone 
building easily distinguishable among 
the brown mud huts—a native servant 
stood out in the middle of the road, 
waving his hands in an almost frantic 
manner, motioning me to stop. At this 
danger signal I slowed up, and finally 
came to a standstill. His master, he 
said, would not be back till sunset, but 
had left directions that I was to be well 
cared for till his return. 

A fifty-mile ride the next day, through 
a level and fertile country, brought me 
to the picturesque village of Yezdi- 
Ghazt, situated on a towering rock. At 
first I wondered how the villagers got 
up to their eyrie-dwellings; but on 
nearer approach I found that a draw- 
bridge, thrown over a deep ditch, af- 
forded communication with the foot of 
the rock, and that a deep zig-zag path 
led up over its face to the village. It 
was lucky for me that the post-house 
stood at the foot 
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Ispahan Nishei Jehan (Ispahanishalf its high estate, and to-day is a city of 
the world). Such was the proud title ruins. A Persian will tell you with pride 
given to the capital of one of Persia’s that it is nearly fifteen miles in circum- 





THE PRIVILEGE OF THE STREET. 


most distinguished rulers, Shah Abbas ference; buta third of this consists of 
the Great, But Ispahanhasfallenfrom heaps of stones, the mere foundation 
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lines of its once imposing palaces. From 
a million inhabitants in 1669, according 
to Chardin, the population has dimin- 
ished to less than 50,000, including 
the foreign settlement of Djulfa. The 
Medressa, or College, the Governor’s 
palace and Chil Situm, or “ Palace of 
Forty Pillars,” are the only buildings 
that still retain some traces of their 
former glory. With the exception 
of the “Maidan Shah,” or “Square of 
the King”—a large, open space in the 
center of the city, surrounded by mod- 
ern two-storied houses—the streets of 
Ispahan are narrow, dirty and ill-paved. 

The palace of Chil Situm, or “The 
Forty Pillars,” is—like most of the Per- 
sian palaces I have seen—the same 
walled gardens with the straight walks, 
the usual avenues of cypress trees and 
the inevitable tank of stone or marble 
in the center of the grounds, The pal- 
ace itself is a tawdry, gimcrack-looking 
edifice, all looking-glass, vermilion and 
green paint in the worst possible taste. 
In the principal apartment, the banquet 
hall, the walls are covered with large 
paintings representing the acts of the 
various Persian kings. In one scene 
Shah Abbas is portrayed in the midst of 
a band of drunken companions and 
dancing girls. Many of the paintings 
have been sadly spoiled by the intro- 
duction of would-be European figures. 
In one of the side chambers are pictures 
representing ladies and gentlemen of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

But the character of my narrative 
will not permit me to dwell at length 
on this and the other great ruins of Is- 
pahan, which indeed have already been 
many times described by abler pens 
than mine. We will retrace our steps 
to the Armenian suburb of Djulfa, 
where I was comfortably lodged during 
my stay of two days in the house of the 
telegraph officer of the station. The 
Zandarood River is crossed here by five 
bridges ; one built in the time of Shah 
Abbas, is of solid stone work, and built 
in 33 arches, over which are 39 smaller 
arches above the roadway on either 
side, inclosing a covered-in pathway for 
foot passengers. The roadway in the 
center, thirty feet wide, is well paved 
with stone. Every thirty yards or so 
are stalls for the sale of Kabobs, fruit 
and sweetmeats. Apricots, peaches, 
nectarines, cherries, mulberries and par- 
ticularly fine melons are abundant in 
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their season. There is a saying in 
Persia, “Shiraz for wine, Yezd for 
women, but Ispahan for melons.” 

Djulfa is called after the Armenian 
town of that name in Georgia, the en- 
tire population of which, for commer- 
cial reasons, was removed to this place 
by Shah Abbas a. p. 1603. They had no 
reason, however, to regret this, for they 
always enjoyed the special protection of 
the Soofir kings and became exceeding- 
ly wealthy. But their day has likewise 
gone by ; instead of thousands there are 
now only a few hundreds of them. 
With their numbers, their wealth has 
decreased and they are now not only 
poor, but oppressed. I paid a visit to 
their archbishop, who was interested to 
know that I intended passing through 
his native country on my way to Con- 
stantinople. (Mr. Lenz little thought 
then that this very country would be 
the scene of his atrocious murder.—Ep.) 
Although the Sheite mussulmen are 
noted for their religious tolerancy, yet 
these people are not permitted to dis- 
play any external sign of their creed; 
the cross must not appear on their 
churches, and, as bells are prohibited, 
the sacristan announces the hour of serv- 
ice by beating a board with a species 
of drumstick. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Sheite mus- 
sulmen have no religious scruples 
against the painting of animals which 
the Sunnites have. This difference is 
well exemplified in their national em- 
blems, the “ Star and Crescent,” and the 
“Lion and Sun.” 

The number of the wonders of the 
world in classic fiction was restricted to 
seven, and next to the Colossus of 
Rhodes the shaking Minarets of Ispahan 
were the most marvelous of them all. 
Mindful of this I rode out to see them 
the morning after my arrival, through 
four miles of ruins, and through the 
gauntlet of a hooting and yelling rab- 
ble. They offered no violence until I 
attempted to outdistance them when a 
stray stone struck my helmet with force 
enough to dent it. Thinking that this 
might be the precursor of a more copi- 
ous shower I leaped from my wheel at 
once, and pulling my revolver leveled it 
at the vanguard of the trailing crowd. 
The effect of this bluff was ludicrous. 
Those in front turned tail in fright, and 
of course jammed right into their unsus- 
pecting followers, whose momentum 
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carried them all into a conglomerate heap 
of dust-begrimed humanity. I could 
scarcely ride away for laughter. I was 
afterward told that the people of Ispahan 
are more anti-foreign than those of any 
other Persian city, and this experience, 
I am afraid, was not calculated to allay 
their prejudice. 

When I first came in sight of the 
minarets I confess that my expectations 
were wofully disappointed. Instead of 
graceful, airy forms of bright colored 
tiles and gilding I had anticipated, I 
saw two constructions exactly like the 
brick chimneys of an American foundry, 
rising some twenty or thirty feet above 
the roof of a dilapidated mosque. I felt 
inclined to turn tail and ride home again. 
Their custodian, however, prevailed 
on me to ascend one of the narrow stairs 
which leadtotheirsummits. He mounted 
one and I the other, and as soon as we 
were aloft, he signaled “attention” and 
commenced swaying his body slowly 
backward and forward. Both the min- 


arets we were on and the one twelve or’ 


fourteen yards off followed his motions 
and began to bend and sway like pliant 
willow-wands; in a few moments their 
oscillation became so great, and we got 
so far out of the perpendicular, that I 
began to repent my curiosity and was 
glad to descend to ¢erra firma. It is 
not difficult to understand that a single 
tower can be so constructed that a man 
at its top can make it oscillate; the 
mystery is, how he can make a second 
tower, at adistance, participate in that 
oscillation. 

I could have spent several days at 
Ispahan with pleasure and profit; but I 
was anxious to take advantage of the 
coolness of the early spring to cross the 
long desert stretch that now lay be- 
tween me and the Persian capital. I 
was therefore obliged to decline the 
kind invitation of my host to stay longer 
and the morning of the third day found 
me again on the road. 

Just outside the city gate I met a 
large funeral on its way to the tempor- 
ary burying ground. All Persian corpses 
are exhumed, when wholly or partially 
decayed, and transported to one of the 
Holy cities, Meshed, Koom or Kerbela, 
to be buried in sacred soil. To aid the 
process of decomposition all graves are 
left partially open, except those of the 
women. Even in death a Persian wom- 
an is not for public gaze. 
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I am told that a man in Persia is not 
allowed even to die in peace. It is a 
ceremony like marriage or burial, and as 
soon as the doctors have pronounced the 
case hopeless, the friends and relations 
of the sick crowd into the chamber and 
make themselves thoroughly at home, 
drinking tea and sherbet and watching 
through the smoke of many hubble- 
bubbles the dying agonies of their 
friend. Death having taken place, the 
professional mourners arrive, and night 
and day is made hideous with their 
cries, while the “washers of the dead” 
proceed with their work. In Northern 
Persia the dead are buried in a shroud 
of dark blue cloth, which is, oddly 
enough, called in the Persian language 
a ka ffin. 

A couple of miles out of the city I 
overtook a donkey ridden by two peas- 
ants, heavy men, who challenged me to 
a trial of speed. The Persian donkey is 
the best in the East, and is not only 
speedy but as strong as a horse. I 
must confess that I was very much sur- 
prised at the speed and endurance of 
my present competitor. We kept side 
by side for almost a mile and then the 
race ended rather abruptly. To avoid 
a large stone in the road I turned sud- 
denly to one side, in the direction of the 
donkey. This unexpected prank of my 
steel horse he didn’t seem to fancy, for 
out he shot, almost instantly, with one 
of his characteristic side lurches, pre- 
cipitating his two unsuspecting riders 
to the ground. They slowly picked 
themselves up, rubbed the dust from 
their eyes and walked over to where his 
asinine majesty stood, with extended 
ears, looking the picture of unconcerned 
innocence. “Oh, you grandfather of 
asses,” they shouted in unison; but 
neither this nor a slap alongside the 
head seemed to disturb his exasperating 
serenity. 

Beyond Gez my road lay over an undu- 
lating brown plain covered with what 
is called camel thorn, a tough, prickly 
shrub which only camels can eat. Dur- 
ing the day I surprised several herds of 
antelope grazing in the troughs of the 
undulating plain. With the noiseiess 
wheel I could creep upon them unheard, 
and even when I suddenly appeared 
over the crest of some intervening knoll, 
they would stand stupefied at so strange 
an apparition asa bicycle. Itstruck me 


at once that my mode of locomotion was 
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not at all a bad one for a hunting expe- 
dition, at least, until the wild animals 
became acquainted with this growing 
factor of modern civilization. I should 
say there was plenty of sport to be had 
in Persia. Indeed, I was told that the 
country, in certain localities, swarms 
with wild animals—tiger, bear and leo- 
pard—in the forests by the Caspian Sea ; 
wild asses, jackals and wolves in the 
desert region; deer and wild goats in 
the mountainous districts; and, as I 
have before stated, lions in the southern 
provinces. There is no permission 
needed. A European may shoot over 
any part of the country he pleases, with 
the exception of the Shah’s private re- 
serves around Teheran. 

During the day’s journey I saw what 
I had never seen before—a dead donkey. 
The vultures had already found out their 
prey and were sitting in solemn con- 
clave around it so gorged with their 
feast that I had shots at them with my 
revolver, 

On the second day out from Ispahan 
I reached the summit of Khurood Pass 
(8,000 feet), wherethe temperatureat this 
early season of the year was almost win- 
ter. I was glad, indeed, to make the 
descent by a rather rugged, steep path 
to the southern extremity of the plain 
of Kashan. Just at the foot of the hills, 
about four miles from the city of Kas- 
han, I reached the villa and gardens 
of Fern, well known throughout Persia, 
not only for their beauty, but also for 
having been the scene of one of the sad- 
dest tragedies in its recent history. 
Here I spent the night with an English- 
speaking Persian ex route to Ispahan, 
at the house of a native friend. From 
him I obtained the outlines of the story 
for which the scene is famous, 

Mirza Taghi, the son of a court cook 
had raised himself by his talents from a 
menial post in the household of Mahom- 
ed Shah to that of a Persian Consul at 
Erzerum and had there gained much 
influence with the richest merchants of 
his own country. On the death of that 
sovereign, in 1848, he hastened to 
Tabreez, where the heir-apparent was 
living almost in a state of penury, and 
rendered such service in procuring 
money for the payrhent of his troops and 
other pressing wants, that, previous to 
his entry into the capital, the new Shah 
made him his Grand Vizier, and he re- 
ceived as an additional reward the hand 
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of the king’s sister, a very pretty girl of 
fourteen, who, though at first averse to 
this forced marriage, afterwards became 
much attached to her husband. Being 
at the zenith of his power he now began 
to devote all his attention to the re- 
generation of his country, which he 
foresaw could only be accomplished by 
a complete reform of the administration. 
His measures soon aroused the hatred 
of the numerous and powerful class of 
courtiers, khans and governors who lived 
on the proceeds of the customary ex- 
tortions inflicted upon the agricultural 
population. They at once determined 
on his ruin; the queen-mother was 
gained over to their views; the King’s 
mind was poisoned with calumnies. In 
1851, the Emir was banished to Fern. 
His young wife accompanied him in his 
exile, with a presentiment that -her 
presence alone could shield him from 
further injury at the hands of his now 
triumphant enemies. Not content with 
his ruin, they soon afterwards demanded 
his death, and induced the king, in a 
moment of weakness, to sign the war- 
rant. The man intrusted with its exe- 
cution was a former friend of the Emir. 
On his arrival at the villa he gave him- 
self out asthe bearer of good news from 
court, and thus calmed the wife’s fears, 
and induced her, though reluctantly, to 
leave him alone with his late benefactor. 
She never saw her husband again. He 
was taken to the bath, his veins were 
opened and there he expired. 

At the conclusion of this tragic story 
my new acquaintance suggested sending 
for wine to drink to the success of the 
remainder of my journey. Iwas only 
too glad of course to repay him for the 
entertainment he had afforded me, but 
expressed some doubt if wine could be 
had in a country where the precepts of 
the Koran are so strictly opposed to its 
use. He smiled at this indirect reflec- 
tion on himself and said he thought he 
knew where to get it. In the course of 
half an hour he returned with a couple 
of bottles of so-called Shiraz wine con- 
cealed under his coat. I little more 
than tasted it, for it was mawkish stuff, 
as sweet as syrup and quite flavorless. 
He, however, drained what was left. 
Although wine is forbidden by the Ma- 
homedan faith, it is largely indulged 
in in secret by the Persians of the upper 
class, but I never met a follower of the 
Prophet so open about it as this one 
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TIGER HAUNTING IN 


By Dr. J. 


[HE icy wind of death 
blows upon him, Sa- 
hib. Oh, Prophet ! on 
whom be blessings 
and peace, his spirit 
is even now upon his 
lips.” 

No icy wind blew. 





ig The fitful land breeze 
of an Indian night swayed the tent 
flaps and mourned in the forest, but 
the death sweat had gathered on Sikun- 
der Singh’s brow, tremors shook his 
limbs, and his eyes were darkening. No 
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H. Porter. 
man could have such wounds and 
live. 


Last evening he stood before us, look- 
ing like a lean, black wolf, and said that 
the tiger was found, that he had tracked 
him to his lair. This man’s words were 
always true. Therefore, we counted 
meeting with this beast as a certainty. 
Sikunder Singh was a monomaniac 
about tigers, but others beside native 
shikaris are infected with the spirit of 
this grim sport, and drink in the excite- 
ment of its tremendous scenes. 

That night we consulted. Our ma- 
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houts said their elephants were very fit; 
and each swore that his own charge 
among those giants whose dark forms 
loomed in the flare of an uncertain fire- 
light was staunch and true, and would 
stand though a tiger tore his vitals. 
They perjured themselves fluently, not 
desirous of misleading us, not expecting 
to be believed, merely as a matter of 
course—because they were Hindus. 

There was no need of hurry. Where 
a cattle-lifter establishes himself, there 
he stays as long as supplies last. A true 
Lodia bagh takes toll from these natives 
like some powerful Dacoit chief, and 
seldom makes it a practice to kill his 
tributaries so long as no man interferes 
with him, or intrudes upon his presence. 
Then, of course, it is different. 

When the village herd comes home 
at evening, and it is found that an ox 
belonging to Gampa the Shaivite has 
gone, that individual curses his destiny; 
but his neighbor Selim, who is a Sind, 
thinks this is what might have been ex- 
pected to befall an infidel. 

If his own steer goes to fill the ti- 
ger’s maw he says it is the will of God! 
Neither do anything for themselves or 
each other. They cannot combine. 
Race, religion, caste, sever them utterly, 
and they have nothing in common. 
Those who live in the next village, set 
by itself amidst jungle traversed only 
with foot-paths, look after their own 
concerns and care no more about what 
comes upon an adjoining community 
than if it were situated in another 
sphere. 

Under this state of things a tiger 
prospers until drought comes, and 
cattle go off to distant pastures. Then 
he either emigrates or eats human 
beings, for it may be said that a cattle- 
lifter never reverts to the state of a 
hunting animal. A reign of terror is 
established, and when things have got to 
that pass at which they cannot be worse, 
some stranger comes and kills him. 

Where was our tiger about ten o’clock 
next morning? Laid up in a nala 
where karinda grew thick, and only 
stray sunbeams found their way. There 
the great fierce creature lay in his light 
sleep, moving a limb now and then, 
from time to time sighing deeply, half- 
opening those brilliant eyes and baring 
the teeth with that pleasant grin of his. 
It is safe to say he was doing this, see- 
ing that it is what all this species do 


. sconced himself. 
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when the sun is high and nothing inter- 
feres with them. 

About the hour spoken of, however, 
dark figures glided along adjacent 
ridges and climbed trees. Immediately 
afterward our elephants moved in line 
up the ravine, blocking it completely. 
We hoped he would fight, but could not 
tell. Nobody can ever tell what a tiger 
will do until the beast is encountered. 
There are books in which his conduct 
upon all occasions is set forth authori- 
tatively ; but it will be found upon com- 
paring the statements said to be based on 
observation that they do not agree ; and 
many of their authors never saw a loose 
tiger or they would not have written the 
nonsense they have put in print. 

In this instance “ Stripes” bolted, and 
knew perfectly well where to go, only 
instead of going as he usually does, 
cautiously and quietly, stealing from 
place to place with a skill that, aided by 
his protective coloring, makes this large 
animal almost invisible even in the 
open, he set off up the gully, galloping 
like a horse with muffled hoofs. 

To anyone who knows what an astute 
being a tiger is, the reason for this 
sudden departure seems plain. Nothing 
had thus far happened to enrage him, 
so that his judgment was unimpaired 
by passion. Quietly as we had come he 
knew how strong our force was, how 
weak his own line of defence. More 
than this, being an excellent topogra- 
pher he was acquainted with a whole 
system of gulches and glens near by 
that offered a much safer retreat than 
the one in which, not expecting inva- 
sion, he had for the time being en- 
It is true that in 
order to exchange positions a plain 
must be crossed, but it was heavily 
overgrown with grass through which 
his way could be made unseen. The 
distance was not great, and he felt per- 
fectly fresh. Thereis no doubt that to 
go was good tactics. 

Our lookouts marked his course and 
we knew the line he would take, in case 
he stirred at all, beforehand. Tigers 
move easily where elephants can 
scarcely follow, though their powers of 
getting over broken ground are far 
greater than is generally supposed. 
That in front was, however, impracti- 
cable, and in order to get out upon the 
plain it was necessary to go back. 

It was intensely hot there. Dust and 
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the particles of brittle grass rose in a 
stifling cloud as we stood in our 
howdahs while the immense beasts we 
were mounted upon slowly rolled along. 
An Indian sun is deadly, and despite 
pith helmets wound with linen strips 
the scene turned dark before the eyes 
of some, and an overpowering sense of 
confusion and faintness momentarily 
cooled their ardor in this chase. 

Fortunately shade was gained before 
long, and a troop of monkeys indicated 
the way our game had taken. These 
often aid a tiger hunter, and the royal 
robber, no doubt, entertains sentiments 
towards them on such occasions which 
are worthy of himself. They do not fall 
into ecstasies as at the sight of a leopard, 
because intelligence teaches them that, 
in this case, trees are safe situations; 
still they detest tigers, and as'soon as a 
monkey sees one he begins to “swear.” 
This expression is sanctioned by com- 
mon use in India, and it perfectly ex- 
presses the apparent tenor of their 
vociferations. Each little creature 
capers with excitement and vents all the 
execrations of which it is capable. The 
band accompany his steps with revil- 
ings, and when he looks up it seems as 
if they would go out of their senses. 

Our tiger got rid of his escort by 
crossing a treeless ridge, and in so doing 
he also scattered us. Gordon kept on 
to the chur where these lower nalas met. 
The Major went after him with a track- 
er at his elephant’s head ; the other two 
separated right and left into flanking 
ravines. 

There is great uncertainty about a 
tiger’s movements as soon as he is 
pressed. His temper is very short, and 
that constantly interferes with him, but 
in the main he thinks very much to the 
purpose, and is as far from going about 
under the unreasoning guidance of in- 
stinct as any being beneath the canopy 
of heaven. As Captain Bunsby re- 
marked, “ the point of these observations 
lies in the application of them.” That 
is to say, be ready on the instant; ex- 
pect him from front, flank or rear; look 
for no warning, unless given by your 
elephant, till his roar is in the air, and 
blood streams under fang and claw. 
Avoid hollows where undergrowth is 
thick, and keep clear of banks, other- 
wise you may suddenly find the beast 
raging at your side. Above all, do not 
force an unwilling and nervous elephant 


into tree-jungle unless you want to be 
killed. Feel the way at every step. 
Sometimes, most frequently perhaps, 
the animal who carries you will aid a 
hunter’s efforts, but often not at all. 
Act as if you were blind, and look as if 
your life, which may well be the case, 
depended upon keenness of vision. A 
tiger can hide anywhere. It goes with- 
out saying that one easily makes him- 
self invisible in heavy cover, but he is. 
able to do the same in open places: 
where that appears to be impossible ; 
and when he does charge in earnest, 
rest assured that nothing else in human 
experience is in the least like his as- 
sault. 

Sikunder Singh was with Gordon. 
They were a little beyond the point at 
which the lower gulches came to an 
end, and while waiting there in silence, 
a scout suddenly signaled the tiger’s 
presence and he showed momentarily 
at the jungle’s edge, getting a shot in- 
tended to strike him full in the chest, 
but which ranged high and entered at 
one side. It only made him more dan- 
gerous; still our shikari rejoiced, being 
convinced from the way in which the 
brute rolled over and staggered in re- 
treat that the ball had raked its body 
and inflicted a mortal wound. 

Nothing of the kind. For a while 
partial paralysis followed the shock, but 
it was soon at an end, and as his trail 
showed, the tiger recovered and went 
into the mouth of a nala where he heard 
the Major’s elephant coming up, and at 
once turned back and climbed down the 
bank of a dark, deep nulla that lay near 
on the left. 

Gordon had the best shikar animal, 
old Hyder, and it was decided that he 
should enter there. The glen was very 
narrow, and the rest of us would join 
him farther up, where the ravine wid- 
ened, beyond its sides were less precipi- 
tous. 

Hyder objected strongly to this 
arrangement. He craned his head over 


. the edge as far as he could get it, and 


then lifted up his voice in remonstrance 
against going into any such place. But 
the mahout entreated, commanded, 


cursed, and prodded with his ankoos, 
until he sank down behind and, stretch- 
ing out his fore legs, descended to the 
bottom after the manner of a land-slide. 

Then the beat recommenced, Gordon 
moving slowly and in zigzags from side 
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to side, so that he seemed certain to 
come upon the tiger if it had remained 
there. No signs of his presence dis- 
closed themselves, nor did the trackers 
find any trail. When we re-united Sik- 
under Singh was delivering an allocu- 
tion. The tiger was dead, he asserted. 
That defiled wretch had been done for 
at the first shot, and now lay in a hole 
somewhere. 

Here an awful roar interrupted his 
discourse, flying figures burst out of the 
bushes, and every tusker trumpeted. 
Our quarry had broken back again, and 
everyone was disgusted, Sikunder Singh 
the infallible most of all. 
Hanuman and Siva and the Avatars of 
Vishnu that this thing had come to pass 
solely through the utter depravity of 
our trackers. 

“ Let me descend, Sahib,” he said, get- 
ting up and preparing to go down the 
elephant’s hind leg; “let your servant 
descend. Dirt have I eaten at the hands 
of these infidels who never had a decent 
female relation. Truly I will find this 
son of the devil myself and deliver him 
into your hands.” 

So the man got down and, turning a 
deaf ear to our warnings, shouldered 
his remarkable gun and tramped off, 
while the rest followed in rear. 

It was not intended that he or any of 
the footmen should go further than was 
necessary to get some idea of the direc- 
tion taken by our game, and as soon as 
this was done and it appeared to these 
skilled interpreters of signs that the 
brute had simply gone back in the nala 
and might be anywhere before them, 
they climbed trees as the jungle began 
to grow dense, or drew close to our rifles. 

Of all things a hunter can possibly do, 
following up wounded tigers on foot is 
the most reckless and unserviceable. If 
there is any cover at all, his life is utterly 
at the beast’s mercy ; and in the long roll 
of fatal accidents which have occurred, 
most took place under such circum- 
stances. During the bustle of bringing 
our elephants into position for beating 
the thicket in front, the shikari’s ab- 
sence was not noticed, and before this 
could be reached, the elephant on our 
left flank stood fast and cocked his ears, 
at the same time slowly waving his 
trunk to get the exact direction of that 
taint in the air his delicate organs had 
already recognized. Even as it became 
rigid and pointed “dead,” there was a 


He swore by” 
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long fierce snarl within the brush, a rustle 
of some heavy body, and instantly one 
long, quivering shriek of mortal agony 
pierced the air. A moment before this 
the glen might have been the abode of 
primeval silence. Now it had been 
turned into a pandemonium. 

An immediate recognition of what 
had happened came upon us all. The 
drivers goaded their screaming ele- 
phants forward with frantic cries, their 
riders raged at the mahouts, our natives 
went wild in their trees. We burst into 
the jungle and in a little open space saw 
the convulsed body of Sikunder Singh 
in the tiger’s mouth, his thin arms toss- 
ing as the beast drew back. His victim 
protected him. No one front could shoot, 
only Gordon on our right fired at the 
beast’s flank, and its flame had scarcely 
left his rifle’s muzzle before the murder- 
ous brute dropped its prey and launched 
itself on the nearest elephant, tearing it 
down by the head. 

Then as the infuriate animal wor- 
ried and tore his struggling adversary, 
and those in the howdah held on for 
their lives, Gordon came up on Hyder 
and poured in both barrels. One ball 
broke the tiger’s neck and he collapsed 
instantly. 

No wonder the elephant was brought 
upon its knees. Think of nearly six 
hundred pounds weight of bone and 
muscle like this, possessed by a devil, 
and tearing at living flesh. It was good 
fortune and good management that the 
girths did not burst, for then there 
would have been worse to do that day 
than had already befallen. 

Our unhappy huntsman was bitten 
through the body and his spine crushed. 
He never spoke consciously or coher- 
ently again. As with so many of those 
mortally wounded by wild beasts, a low 
muttering delirium set in, and it was 
beyond all expectation that he lived 
through the transit back to camp. 

Poor man, in the spirit of that blind 
and inveterate fatalism which besets his 
race, he threw his life away doing what 
he would have been the first to denounce 
as an act of madness in another. Ina 
moment of irritation at the ill-success 
which no one thought of charging 
against him, he followed a wounded 
tiger into cover where it could see and 
he could not, where he was seized with- 
out the possibility of escape, and killed 
as easily as if he had been an infant. 
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By Ed. W. Sandys. 


N a balmy spring 

morning I 

was sitting at 

my desk and 

giving a 

may rathercrude 

imitation of a 

young man at 

work, Cer- 

tain things 

which de- 

manded both thought and toil were 
spread within two feet of my nose, but 
I sniffed not eagerly at such doubtful 
attractions. Through the open window 
streamed a flood of golden sunshine and 
a lazy, scented breeze whispered among 
the loose-piled papers, telling of its 
passing o’er leagues of glad, green world. 
That breeze was a subtle tempter and 

it knew that I could translate its insidi- 
ous murmurings. For a time I firmly 


resisted and it craftily died away. Care- 
less in my confidence I buckled to the 
dustiest manuscript of the lot, and had 
actually read three pages of the stuff, 


when lo} the breeze puffed boldly. 

It knew my weakness. It brought 
me mingled incenses from newborn 
blooms hard by; it filled the dingy 
prison with a wondrous air laden with 
rich life of growing things, and last, to 
make its potion sure, it bore me frag- 
ments of a robin’s song. 

The dusty manuscript was not read 
that morning. Instead the old chair 
was tilted backward while I lounged in 
comfort and listened to the robin’s lay. 
How he did sing! Had fate inspired 
that bird to work my undoing, he could 
not have performed better. I sniffed 
the breeze andcaught its rich woodsy 
smell; I heard the robin’s low trilling 
and drank in the melody ’till the sweet 
notes seemed to be the trickling of tiny 
streams amid obstructing pebbles. 

Only a bobolink, a robin, or a trout- 
stream could voice such notes, and my 
thoughts wandered far away to where 
a favorite water sang to its guardian 
rocks from frost to frost. In fancy I 
could see that best of all pools into 
which a cascade of foamy music leaped 
from a dusk ravine, cleft ages ago in 
the living rock. I could see arrows of 
sunlight piercing the fluttering leaves 


above and gilding the quick ripples of 
the pool. I could see a newborn insect 
testing its pride of wing dangerously 
close to the treacherous water, and, if 
eye and ear deceived not, I could see a 
lithe, curved shape leap a foot in the air 
and fall back with a sharp plash and a 
tinkle of scattering drops. 

This completed vision was too much 
for ordinary self-possession, and I 
spoke unto myself in this wise: 
“ Would that some kind fate might iead 
me to that stream. I'd stand the flies 
for the sake of the trout—How they 
would rise to-day !” 

Now, it may sometimes be a risky 
thing to put too much earnestness into 
anything approaching the nature of a 
prayer. The worded thought of mine 
was aprayer. Nay! ’twas more; ’twas 
that earnest prayer—of the man who 
wants to “go fishin’.” 

Never was attempt at prayer-making 
fruited with swifter results. Hardly 
had the last word escaped my lips ere 
the answer came. A heavy step re- 
sounded in the hall and a hand, or foot, 
smote the unlatched door and sent it 
crashing back against the wall. The 
door remained as wide open as it might, 
and it had need todoso. A great son 
of Anak proposed to enter, but he 
halted for an instant to peer within. 

Inches over six feet high, broad as. 
the freedom of the plains, deep-chested 
as a sailor’s “kit,” yet pleasant as a 
maiden’s laugh, he seemed to fill the 
goodly door-frame with honest Anglo- 
Saxon bone and thew. So had he oft- 
en stood when battle raged and balls 
flew hot. Not in the sulphurous field of 
deadly war, but ’twixt the flag-crowned 
staffs, and time and time again his 
giant bulk had stopped a hissing ball 
his netted “crosse” had failed to stay. 
From out his bull throat came one 
word—* Well?” 

“Hello, Mac,” I answered, as he 
stepped inside. He reversed a chair 
and sat astride it with his big arms 
folded across the back. For some little 
time he spoke not a word, but his eyes. 
twinkled and comical lines formed 
about them I knew that he had some- 
thing worth hearing, so I bided his. 
pleasure. At last he remarked : 
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“Say, ’dye want to go fishin’? I’ve 
another letter from the ‘Individual,’ 
and he says there’s any amount of trout 
in Gravel Creek, an’ they’re biting like 
fury, too.” 

Now, the person known as the Indi- 
vidual had ever some thrilling yarn to 
spin about the trout-fishing near his lum- 
ber camp. He had written us several 
screeds since the season opened, in all 
of which he had sung the same old 
song—-“ Trout—-trout—-lashins of trout.” 
According to his stories, fish of danger- 
ous size inhabited Gravel Creek, and 
anyone could pull them out provided 
that he was muscular. 

From the general exuberance of his 
statements I had developed a sneaking 
idea that either the Individual knew 
naught of trout-fishing, or his tongue 
was forked. He had told us in the first 
place that he could not give us a per- 
sonally-conducted fishing tour, but if 
ever we journeyed in his direction he 
would be only too glad to lend us horse 
and trap and direct us whither to drive. 

His summer headquarters was at a 
small lumber-shipping point which 
could be reached by rail. But Gravel 
Creek was distant fully ten miles from 
steel rail,and the road thereto was one 
abomination snaggled up and 
In fact the al- 


long 
down half a dozen hills. 
leged road was practically a mere trail. 

I knew of these things and didn’t 
want to tackle such a drive unless I was 


certain to find really good sport. The 
flies and mosquitoes would surely be in 
fine fettle, and knowledge of this did 
not fan my enthusiasm. 

I reasoned it out with Mac that our 
would-be host was probably a very flu- 
ent liar ; neither did I like his claiming 
not to be able to accompany us. Still, 
the utter lack of accommodations about 
Gravel Creek, its remoteness from any 
important lines of travel and the sorry 
condition of the road leading to it, were 
all in its favor. I had never seen it, 
but I knew that it meandered through 
one of the meanest bits of rock-bound, 
half-forested country to be found. 

I told Mac of all probable discomforts 
(he had never been fishing), and at last 
he closed with a defiant “ Let’s go any- 
how ; I’ve got transportation, the horse 
will cost nothing and we can put in one 
day only if we’re not pleased. We can 
start at twelve oclock to-night and be 
there by daylight.” 
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So it was settled and we wired the 
Individual to meet us at dawn. 

I had a short, light rod, and a non- 
descript affair which pulled out tele- 
scope-fashion from a shell made to rep- 
resent a walking-stick. I decided to 
take both in case Mac might want to 
use the “walking-stick’—which is a 
handy thing for rough-and-ready fishing 
on difficult waters. After fly-book and 
tackle were ready a thought struck me. 
We were going to a desolate, rocky 
region to test an untried water. I al- 
most blush to say that I dug worms that 
evening and stowed a double handful 
of wriggling captives in a salmon-can. 

The trip seemed twice as long as it 
really was and exasperatingly uncom- 
fortable, for each of us was too large to 
be packed snugly on the hard seat of a 
second class day-coach. However, we 
drowsed the long night through and 
reached our alleged station somewhere 
near time-table figures. 

It was startlingly early, but a flaunt 
of glowing color above the eastern hills 
told of an important arrival soon to be. 
A vague cordon of ragged-looking hem- 
locks and ghostly gray rampikes ringed 
the clearing surrounding the station 
building and a few roughly-constructed 
log-houses. From one of these latter 
the Individual presently appeared. 

He was indeed rejoiced to see us. His 
face absolutely shone with pleasure. 
He gripped our hands and clung long 
to them; he patted our shoulders ; he 
cackled with glee, and through it all 
cadenced his familiar song of “ Trout— 
lashins of trout.” Never was more 
cheerful host, never was more honest 
welcome, never were more encouraging 
promises, yet someway to me, that 
“Trout—lashins of trout ” song sounded 
too much of Paradise to be true of 
earth. 

“Boys,” said he, “I’ve been up an 
hour and I’m right glad youcame. I’ve 
fed my horse and oiled my rig ; it’ll just 
hold you two big chaps ; I’ve got break- 
fast ’most ready inside ; I’ve packed you 
a bit of lunch, such as it is, and you can 
start in an hour. .It’s ten miles to the 
creek and the. going’s only fair, but 
there’s only one road and you can’t go 
astray. First, there’s Two-mile Hill and 
half-way up it there’s a kind of a sink- 
hole. It’s muddy and don’t you fool 
with it. Steer well to one side. A mile 
further is the last shanty, where a 
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Frenchman keeps some stores of mine. 
Your road runs right past the door. 
After that, just ride till you strike the 
creek. Water your horse and tie him to 
a hind wheel. He’ll stand. At noon 
feed him—dump the oats in the back of 
the rig. Fish down stream and come 
home when you're ready—but don’t 
break my springs with too much fish 
There’s trout, I tell you—lashins of 
trout!” 

Then he sped into the house to see 
how his breakfast was getting on. Mac 
turned to me with a triumphant air and 
asked—* Now, ain’t you glad you came ? 
I tell you we'll have some fishing! Did 
you ever see such an obliging chap? 
He’s a blamed decent fellow !” 

To this I was quite willing to agree, 
and I confess that I was three-quarters 
convinced that we were going to get 
“trout—lashins of trout.” Within an 
hour we were off. Our steed was a bit 
weedy, though willing énough. Mac 
scaled two hundred and fifty-six pounds ; 
I pulled the beam at two hundred and 
five, and I sighed inwardly for the poor 
little nag on the hills. The road was 
rougher than a Bowery fight. We were 
no Defenders, but we had considerable 
overhang astern, and every time a 
wheel founda pitch-hole, log or stone, 
said overhang found a brutal iron rail 
which bordered the seat of our rig. 
Bumpetty-bang-biff! we clambered up 
‘'wo-mile Hill. At last we reached the 
peculiarly-situated “sink-hole.” It was 
a nasty-looking spot with black mud of 
unknown depth. As we waited for our 
steed to catch his wind, Mac eyed the 
mud longingly and said: 

“Say, it looks soft—and cool, don’t 
2?” 

Something in his voice was droll to 
a degree, and we grinned sympathetic- 
ally. After another hard pull we 
reached the shanty and found the 
Frenchman lounging against the door- 
jamb. A possibly useful bait occurred 
to me, and I asked him if he had 


He responded—“ Oui! 


any fat pork. 
M’ssoo,” 

“Will you please give me a bit about 
so big?” I asked, holding up one finger. 
To my utter amazement he shook his 
head decidedly. Mac had been pretty 
well bumped, and he exclaimed : 

“Well! I'll be blanked!” 

“Will you se// me a bit!” 
sharply. 


I queried, 
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Again he shook his head, adding— 
“Not wizout zee ordaire from zee 
Boss !” 

“Will you dend me a chunk of pork 
till I rub your dirty, frog-eatin’, mon- 
grel nose with it!” roared Mac, pre- 
paring to climb down. 

“ Hold on, old man—ho-o-old on!” I 
exclaimed. “The fool’s got his orders, 
and he’s right in a way.” Muttered 
rumblings from Mac hinted that he 
didn’t much care if the Frenchman was 
right. Just then I spied a chunk of 
pork-fat on a shingle and I got down 
and secured it. 

“Hole-on! Zat my zaw-peece—use 
zat to greece mi-zaw!” screamed the 
Frenchman. To which Mac rumbled 
deeply—“ Shut up, or I'll use it to 
grease yer jaw.” Then we drove on, 
followed by a meteoric display of red- 
hot pators. 

After a toilsome ride we reached 
Gravel Creek and cared for our weary 
steed. The first glance at the bushes 


‘almost meeting above the narrow water 


convinced me that flies and fly-rod were 
not feasible. I hauled out the walking- 
stick affair, rigged tackle to it, and 
baited a small hook with a tempting 
“barn-yard hackle.” Maccut for him- 
self a handy wand from a sapling and 
fixed up a light line a couple of yards 
long. We then crept about till we had 
found a pair of nice little pools and 
made our first casts (with apologies to 
the fly-tackle). 

My bait had hardly disappeared when 
something husky laid hold, and a few 
seconds later I landed a decent-sized 
fish. Shade of innocent “Ike” !—shade 
of everlasting gloom !—what was this 
thing I had ridden that soul-less road 
to slay? It was bronzy-tinted and 
thick-shouldered ; it wore no gems; it 
had goggle-eyes—and—ye Gods! it had 
little horns! 1 gazed on its chubby form 
and thought long, hard thoughts. 

A sudden uproar from Mac, followed 
by a “Hi! I’ve got one!” proved that 
more than one horned thing might in- 
fest that water. Half in fear, half in 
hope, I went to him to inspect his prize. 
Alas! ’twas like unto mine own. Same 
old bronze—same old shoulders—same 
old horns! Mac was keen as a fresh- 
honed razor and spent little time in 
examining his fish. Said he: “By 
George! old chap, this is great. I be- 
lieve there’s lots more. Why, I’ve paid 
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high prices for trout not half so big 
as this one. Lem’me get my bait in 
again.” 

I watched him pull out half-a-dozen 
more chub, and by the time he had 
landed the seventh he was wildly ex- 
cited. Meanwhile, and ’twas the meanest 
kind of a while, I was silently reasoning 
out whether the Individual was all fool 
or all knave. Iwas still in doubt about 
it when Mac exclaimed : 

“Well, standing round looking seedy 
may be the proper caper for swell fisher- 
men, but ’pears like I’m having all 
the fun. Don’t you want any of these 
trout?” 

I thought of ignorance being bliss, 
and merely told him that I’d move 
further down stream so as not to poach 
on his pools. He protested that it was 
all right and advised me to fish away 
and hang the difference. Just as I 
started to move off he shouted : “ O-o-o! 
Got ’nuther, an’ he’s a little bute! Come 
an’ see him.” 

It was a wee jeweled trout, about as 
long as my finger. Macsaid: “Ill take 
him home; he ain’t so big as he might 
be, but he’s a heap prettier than the 
others.” 

I suggested that we both move 
down stream. Mac laughed scorn- 
fully—“ What? leave this place? Never! 
Lots of trout right here, no use walking 
for ’em.” In his eagerness he essayed 
to step nearer mid-stream upon some 
mossy bowlders. The stones were slip- 
pery, but he planted himself like the 
straddle-legged gentleman of Rhodes, 
and cast once more. 

Something larger than he had landed 
took his bait; he attempted to twist 
around; his feet slipped and he sat 
down in about two feet of water. The 
shock of his landing ought to have 
turned up every fish within ten yards. 
Spray flew in every direction, and Mac, 
beaver-like, proceeded to dam _ the 
stream, but he was game and quickly 
got himself upright. He was wetter 
than a June shower and the fish had 
escaped, but such trifles only made him 
the keener. So I left him with his 
“trout,” while I followed the stream. 

The further I tramped the more I 
was convinced that Gravel Creek was 
the most peculiar water I had ever 
tried. A couple of miles of it wriggled 
through a desolate “ brule,” where fallen 
stuff impeded the way and where charred 
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rampikes tottered, waiting for a puff 
of wind to complete the fire’s work. 
Through this brule the stream crept 
sluggishly between low banks of damp 
carth. A tangled second-growth ham- 
pered either bank. Now and then I 
found an opening which allowed me to 
drop my hook, but the result was always 
the same—a miserable chub. The go- 
ing was extremely difficult, and by the 
time I had tramped two miles my tem- 
per had lagged far astern. Black flies, 
mosquitoes and “no-see-’ems,” all took 
their turn at chewing every exposed 
inch of my skin. I grew eager for the 
heart’s blood of the Individual who 
had sent me out on this galling quest. 

In time I neared a different type of 
country. Big bowlders appeared above 
the last new growth and the stream ran 
faster over a pebbly bed. I pressed on. 
fighting a swarm of winged pests as I 
went, till at last I reached a point where 
the creek left the brule and swept 
between two forested hills. Beyond 
stretched cool green woods and the water 
broadened and bore twisting wreaths of 
foam from rock to rock. This was just 
the place for the fly-rod and I blessed (?) 
the luck that had made me leave it be- 
hind. 

Into a very trouty-looking ripple I 
dropped my barn-yard hackle and let the 
short line go to its full length. Then I 
drew the worm in, and lo! right behind 
it in the current was a lightning-fast, 
flick-flick-flick. Only a fingerling, too 
small to take the bait, but a trout be- 
yond dispute. I decided to prospect a 
little farther. Within the shadow of 
the woods the mosquitoes were some- 
thing to be feared. I turned up my 
collar and crammed my hat down over 
my ears, but still the pests rose in 
clouds and bit faster than I could brush 
them off. 

At last I reached a noble pool—the 
counterpart of my vision of the day be- 
fore. Under the trees the foam-flecked 
water spread far enough to allow abun- 
dant room for the best of rods and the 
most skillful of hands. Behind me a 
babbling fall leaped downward over 
mossy rocks. Below, a long, swift “rif- 
fle” led to a still larger pool. And 
there I was, like the rankest of tyros, 
with no reel, and carrying a telescopic 
no-kind-of-a-rod, to which was affixed a 
line about ten feet long. I had taken a 
turn of the home end of this silk near 
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the butt of my “ walking-stick,” and then 
carried it along and made fast again to 
the rather flexible tip. 

The pool was dark and deep and I 
had scant faith in the tackle if anything 
large chanced to take the bait. I picked 
out a fat worm of tempting figure and 
was almost ready, when I heard a sharp 
plash. Turning quickly I saw a spread- 
ing ring on the surface, and eight 
inches above it fluttered an insect. 
‘Twas indeed the pool of my mental 
vision, insect and all, and I bided breath- 
lessly to learn if the one thing lacking 
would arrive. It arrived! 

The fool bug fluttered to and froin a 
hump-dee-diddle, I’m-a-deuce-of-a-fel- 
low sort of a way, anda wee trout vaulted 
gamely after the tantalizing quarry. 
But the wee fish was like Kipling’s imp 
—too small to sin to the full of its de- 
sire, and it flopped back after failing to 
reach the bug by at least four inches. 
On fluttered the prey jauntily enough, 
but had it guessed what was coming it 
would surely have lit out for the top of 
a big pine. There was a gleam in the 
dark water, then—whish—zip—plunk ! 
and no more bug. The curving spring 


lasted just long enough for me to esti- 


mate sixteen inches of old he trout, 
and the splash and sudden ringing 
wavelets proved my estimate correct. 

In a moment my bait was sinking to 
the glooms below. Something that felt 
like a small terrier dog interviewed the 
worm ere it had gone many feet, and a 
lively set-to resulted. With my poor 
tackle I could only hang on and trust 
to luck. For a few seconds the issue 
was doubtful. Then the telescope ar- 
rangement worked loose, and I grabbed 
the silk and literally hauled out a grand 
fish. He was a lusty, clean-cut fellow, 
with mossy-patterned back, spangled 
sides and fins that burned within their 
bordering of pearl. “ Umph!” thought 
I, “fifteen inches long, sure, fat and 
fighty. O! if I only had that blanked 
fly-rod here !” 

The telescope required some tinker- 
ing, so I pulled it out as far as I could, 
then wet it all over and prayed that it 
would hang together. I knew that my 
captive was not the fish I had seen capt- 
ure the bug—fish jumping are a/way's 
much larger than fish caught—but ere 
[ could impale a second worm a change 
came o’er the scene. 

The glints of sunlight vanished from 
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the water, and an ominous rumbling 
made me anxiously glance toward the 
only visible expanse of sky. Great 
thunder-heads were piling above a hill 
beyond the brule, and I guessed that a 
heavy storm and plenty of wind were 
billed for that day. In such country, 
with dead stuff and rampikes all ready 
to fall, a big blow is a serious matter. 
I feared that Mac, when he saw the 
storm coming, might drive the rig into 
thick woods for shelter and possibly get 
into trouble. It was doubtful if I could 
reach him without getting wet and it 
behooved me to be stirring. 

The telescope refused to close up 
readily, and while fumbling with it I 
saw a sight which drove storm and Mac 
from my mind, Near the centre of the 
pool, a shape about the size of my fore- 
arm rose slowly to the surface and a 
pair of jaws sucked in some floating 
prize. The big fish made no fuss, but 
simply curved and disappeared. The 


- worm went into the water as speedily as 


possible. When I essayed to draw it to 
the surface it had fouled something. A 
firm twitch at the rod aroused a noble 
fighter, and we had it hot, fast and 
heavy for the best part of a minute. 

The rip of the silk through the water 
and the heavy rushes of the fish satis- 
fied me that I had hooked the chap I 
had seen rise. I humored him as best 
I could, but the telescope, the short 
line and the lack of a reel were too 
great a handicap. Once I saw him as 
he darted for a rock shelter, and the 
glimpse of his depth as he turned con- 
vinced me that he weighed a pound and 
a half, if not more. His next rush was 
fatal to my chance. He reached the 
end of the silk witha chuck, gave one 
wild surge, the telescope straightened 
with a snap, and I was left lamenting. 

Then fell that awful stillness which 
preludes a bombardment by nature’s 
heavy artillery. A stray puff of air 
moaned over the open and canted afew 
rampikes, and I started on a bee-line 
for Mac’s supposed position. Such a 
hurdle-race as it was! Moose and deer 
are the only winners over that kind of 
course. Toeing leaf-hidden bowlders, 
crushing fallen stuff, hurdling what 
could be cleared and tumbling over 
what could not, I toiled along. 

Owing to the windings of the creek, 
a direct line from point to point was 
less than a mile. It was well that ’twas 
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no more. The sky ahead turned to a 
fearful blue-black, which was ripped 
every few seconds by wriggling ser- 
pents of flame. Every bolt seemed to 
come straightdown. Iran whenI could 
and walked when I had to, till I could 
see the ominous blackness gradually 
paling to a wicked-looking muddy yel- 
low, while the thunder-heads seemed to 
whirl about and roll rapidly forward. 
Then came a gust of cold air, which 
picked up green leaves and flattened 
half a dozen rampikes. Through the 
stillness that followed I loped along, 
feeling that if I was headed right Mac 
should soon show up. Then came an- 
other and stronger gust, and borne with 
it came a voice, “ Whoa! blank you— 
whoa !” 

There was Mac, wet, excited, sun- 
burned, bitten by countless winged 
things, trying vainly to get the terrified 
horse hooked up. “ Hang to him, Mac !” 
I shouted ; “if he ever gets loose he’ll 
bolt for home.” 

“Hurry, hurry!” he gasped. 
you ever see anything like it?” 
- “Fetch him along,” I replied, as I 
headed for a rock as big as a small 
house, which stood alone in a large 
opening. 

“Ain’t you going to cover? 
get wet!” queried Mac. 

“Make for the open, or you'll maybe 
get killed,” I called back, and Mac 
brought the horse, leaving the rig where 
it stood. In the lee of our rock was a cer- 
tain amount of shelter, and there we 
hung to the horse and waited. Presently 
the first big gun was fired, and rain, 
wind, thunder and lightning were let 
loose. It was a terrible storm. Wecould 
see nothing save glares of yellow light 
and hissing sheets of water, laden with 
flying leaves and twigs. Thunder that 
seemed ready to split our skulls roared 
and banged and rattled, and now and 
then a different crash told that some 
heavy tree had yielded. Luckily the horse 
was so scared that he preferred staying 
as close to us as possible. At last the 
warring elements swept their struggle 
northward and were succeeded by a 
calm freshness which did our miserable 
hearts good. Over the northern heights 
the blue stood dark, and the lightning 
played freely, but we were out of it. 

Then came the sun and a noble bow, 
and we left our rock. At least half the 
rampikes had disappeared and our first 
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glance round detected a great tree down 
beside our rig and a dozen more fallen 
in as many different directions. Mac 
remarked : 

“Well, it was a snorter! Mighty 
glad I didn’t get into the woods. I 
caught thirty trout ; now let’s get some 
more, eh? 

“No, siree! Look at yourcreek. It'll 
be a foot higher in ten minutes. We'll 
hook up and get right out of here. It’ll 
be dark anyway before we get home, 
for there’s more rain coming, and there 
may be a dozen trees across our road.” 

Mac whistled suggestively at the idea, 
and then we made ready for the drive. 
Bad as the outward trip had been, it was 
boulevard work compared to the re- 
turn. Within the first mile we had to 
“carry” over three fallen hemlocks. 
What had been, three hours before, 
merely moist depressions in the road, 
were now lakelets of muddy water with 
most uncertain bottoms. 

Half a dozen times our nag was forced 
to chuck it up until he could get his 
wind. Toiling at a foot’s pace up long 
slippery glades, dismounting at fallen 
trees, unhooking the horse and lifting 
the muddy trap over obstructions, all 
consumed much time. It was thicken- 
ing up again with promise of an all- 
night drizzle when we at last reached 
the Frenchman’s shanty. We were both 
feeling savage, and Mac expressed a de- 
cided inclination to get down and take 
a fall out of the man who had refused 
us a trifle of fat pork. I dissuaded him 
in a half-hearted fashion, for the maul- 
ing of a Frenchman or so would, I felt, 
have done us both good. 

Chance ordained that our contem- 
plated victim did not come from his 
domicile as we passed, and my hint that 
we might hear a Winchester and feel 
something in our backs if we abused 
him, helped to temper Mac’s wrath. 

When we reached the top of Two-mile 
Hill the last ray of light had been lost 
in a cold, drizzling rain. We could 
dimly distinguish the black wall of trees 
upon either side of our trail, which 
seemed to drop before us like a wet to- 
boggan slide built to the lower whence. 

Slowly, with many hesitating pauses 
and exasperating zig-zag lurches, our 
weary nag worked his way down. 
Every now and then he’d slip and slide 
a yard or two, and Mac would mutter, 
“We're off.” We were both strained 
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tense as wire, and I knew that we felt 
that sooner or later the crash was bound 
to come. Once, when we had slewed 
round a dangerous curve, Mac re- 
marked: “There’s one satisfaction any- 
how ; if we ever get started, we’ll skid 
home flying, unless there’s another tree 
down.” 

At last the horse seemed to find a 
comparative level and stepped bravely 
for’ard. Suddenly he floundered badly, 
then stopped with a grunt of disgust. I 
chirped him on; he made a desperate 
effort, something snapped, and, lo! the 
horse’s head dipped toward the earth. 
Quoth Mac: 

“What’s he trying todo now? This 
is a new wrinkle.” My heart gave a 
jump as I guessed the truth. 

“Climb out over the back! Hustle 
now! We’ve gone and landed him in 
that infernal sink-hole. We're two 
pretty fools to drive anything.” 

I jumped out and struck in thick mud, 
which speedily came to my knees. Mac 
coolly advised me to consult the horse, 
and then let it be known if ’twas really 
necessary to leave the rig. As well as 
I could make out, the horse was trying 
to stand on his head. I felt along a 
shaft till I got to the nag’s neck, and 
then found out what was wrong. The 
supporting strap of the breast-collar had 
parted and allowed the collar to slip 
down to the horse’s knees, where, of 
course, it had tripped both fore legs 
when the poor brute tried to advance. 
Groping elbow-deep in muck, I secured 
a fore-pastern, then bent the knee and 
passed it through the slackened collar. 
Ten minutes of this kind of thing 
enabled the horse to get on his feet. I 


coaxed him out of the mud, and, after. 


about half an hour of sulphurous work, 
managed to get him re-harnessed and 
the strap fixed so that it would probably 
hold. I harbored an ugly idea of what 
might happen in case the collar tripped 
the horse when descending the last slope. 
But I had one thing to feel very thank- 
ful for, z.¢., if the collar had not done just 
what it did I should have driven plump 
into the worst of the sink-hole. That 
proceeding would have meant the al- 
most certain loss of the horse, for we two 
green hands could have done nothing. 
Meanwhile, Mac sat silently in the 
rig, getting wetter every moment. I 
made the horse fast to a sapling and 
announced that all was ready. 
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“ Well, let’s go ahead then,” remarked 
Mac. 

“Not till your part’s done, my big 
mister,” I replied. “ You just skip over 
the back of that seat and snake that 
buggy stern first for good ten yards!” 

“ Blamed if I will!” said Mac. “You 
got me into this fix, and you’ve got to 
pull me out; that’s only square.” 

“See here, Mac, if you don’t move 
right soon, I swear I’ll mount the brute 
and ride home without you!” 

“You dursn’t—you great big duffer ; 
you dursn’t ride that nag down the hill 
for one thousand dollars. You're scared 
to ride him—and I believe you’re scared 
to go home alone in the dark anyhow! ” 

We could not see each other, but sud- 
denly the absurdity of the whole per- 
formance seemed to strike home. Gasp- 
ing chuckles and creakings of springs 
sounded from the mired rig ; low snorts 
and cackles came from the darkness of 
the trees—then we broke away together 


‘in a wild roar of laughter, through 


which Mac managed to splutter chok- 
ingly: “ We’re off—egad, we're off!” 

When he finally got ready, he shifted 
his huge bulk over the seat and then let 
himself down. The mud took his first 
leg uptothe knee, and he letan “Ow-ch!” 
out of him that might have been heard 
five miles away. He valiantly tried to 
cltmb back into the buggy, but ended by 
pitching out altogether. He was now 
about as muddy ashe could get; and to 
do Mac justice, he’s a worker after he’s 
once letin fora job. He talked point- 
edly for a bit, then grasped the filthy 
axle and surged back. There was a 
creaking, followed by a long-drawn, 
sucking sound, and the buggy slowly 
yelded to the strain. Mac tugged away 
and backed step by step, with many 
flounderings. Suddenly I heard a heavy 
flop, followed by a blast of fiery Saxon 
speech. Evidently the buggy had yielded 
unexpectedly, and Mac had seated him- 
self in the mud. There was some scuf- 
fling and more retreating, then Mac’s 
voice sounded : “ Blank, this blank mud 
anyhow! Here’s yer rig; now get that 
fool-horse tied to it and take me out of 
here. They miss me at home.” 

“Hold up the shafts as high as you 
can, Mac, and I'll bring him round,” and 
I added: “ I’m surprised that your views 
have changed. You rather admired the 
mud this morning.” 

A deep growl was my friend's reply, 
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as I strove to get the horse before the 
cart. In time, by dint of much feeling, 
I managed_to get the animal secured to 
the rig. Mac got in, and I noticed that 
he sat in my seat first to leave what mud 
he could for me. I left the horse to his 
own devices, concluding that he knew 
more about the route than I did. Soon 
a voice asked from the blackness ahead: 
“Ts that you fellows?” 

It was the Individual, who had grown 
nervous about our fate. When we 
reached the stable he turned his lantern 
first on the horse and then on us and 
ejaculated: “Great Caesar! where you 
bin?” Mac replied: “In that cursed 
sink-hole, and in every other scrape we 
could get into.” A bachelor supper and 
a horn of grog were ready for us in the 
log-house, but ere we sat down Mac 
asked: “How long before the train 
goes through ?” 

He was told that we had full two 
hours to spare. Then we stored away 
pork and beans and tea, and finished 
off with some more grog. Mac got so 
cheerful that he displayed the fish. 

The Individual said something about 
having bunks ready for us, but we were 
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prepared to make a fight to get home. 
He fairly gloated over the chub, and 
told us that he he had always known 
there was “trout—lashins of trout” in 
Gravel Creek. 

“You see,” he explained, “ there’s lots 
of the long, speckled ones after you go 
down-stream a couple of mile, but the 
walkin’s hard, and, besides, you can 
catch all these brown ones you want 
without goin’ fifty yards from where the 
road strikes the Creek. I never bother 
after the big ones, but a feller went. 
from here last summer for a day’s 
fishin’, and he brought back eighty-five 
of the speckled ones, and a dozen of 
‘em was twice as big as the one you’ve 
got.” 

Mac said afterwards that he half ex- 
pected me to brain the Individual with a 
plate, if my face was any indication of 
my longings. When we left the train 
next morning, after a hard night spent 
on harder car-seats, we were still damp, 
dirty, wheezy in pipes and stiff and sore 
in every joint and muscle. Mac’s parting 
remark was: “And this is the kind of 
sport you fellows write about, eh?” I 
just looked at him — hard / 
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By Arthur Iinkersley. 
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HE largest and most 
T interesting yacht 
that was ever own- 
ed on the Bay of San 
Francisco was the 
schooner Casco, a keel 
boat, owned by Dr. S. 
Merritt. She was 94 
feet over all, and 85 
feet on the water line, 
with a beam of 21.59 
feet, a draught of 10 
feet, and a tonnage 
of 72. But she was 
found to be really 
too large for the 
waters of the Bay, 
and was hired by the 
ate Robert Louis 
Stevenson for his cruise in the Southern 
Seas. 
Another keel boat is the Luriine, 
owned by Commodore Adolph B. 
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Spreckels. She is a schooner, length 
80.40 feet over all, and 72.60 on the 
water line ; her beam is 21.05 feet, her 
draught 8.25, and tonnage 47.25. She 
was built in San Francisco by M 
Turner in 1883, and has cabin accom- 
modation for sixteen persons. In 1884 
she won the regatta across Monterey 
Bay, and in 1889, sailed by Mr. J. D. 
Spreckels, she raced the Aggie to San 
Diego and won. 

The Aggie was built at Port Ludlow, 
Washington, in 1880, and cost $30,000. 
is 77.73 feet over all, 69.83 feet on the 
water line, with a beam of 23 feet and a 
draught of 6.75 feet ; her gross tonnage 
is 52.41. She is acenter-board schooner, 
and has a fine cabin and three state- 
rooms finished in hard wood and dec- 
orated in white and gold. She carries a 
crew of three men and can accommo- 
date sixteen persons. She is owned by 
Capt. Henry White, in conjunction with 
Charles and Albert Wieland. 

The Jessie, owner, J. H. McDonough, 
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was built in 1889 by M. Turner, of 
Benicia. She is 86 feet over all, and 
74 feet on the water line. She has a 
beam of 24 feet and adraught of 9.03 
feet. She has a fine cabin and state- 
rooms, and can accommodate eighteen 
persons. She carries 6,584 square feet 
of canvas, a great spread for the Bay of 
San Francisco. 

One of the most exciting yacht-races 
that ever took place on the Bay of San 
Francisco was a twenty-seven-mile race 
on Admission Day, 1892, between the 
Jessie, the Aggie, and the Lur- 
/ine. The last was practically 
out of the race, but the two 
former fought out a very 
close contest, which event- 
ually ended thus: 

Aggie, 3h. 50m. 28s. 





JSessté, 3h. 46m. 49s. 


Time allow- 
ance of 
Aggie, 3m. 37S. 

Jessie won by - o2s. 
The 25-ton yawl 

Frolic, when owned 

by Commodore C. 

H. Harrison, was 

on the list of the 

Pacific Yacht 

Club, but she is 

now owned by 

E. C. Bartlett, 

the Financial 

Secretary of 

the San Fran- 

cisco Yacht 

Club. She is 

48.10 feet over 

all, and is an 

exceedingly 

comfortable 

boat for cruising and general sailing in 

the Bay. The Halcyon, a keel boat, for- 

merly owned by Joseph Grant, was sold 
to be used in smuggling between Japan 
and the Hawaiian Islands. The A7ie/ 
was built in the Eastern States, and sail- 
ed wellthere; but after she was brought 
out to the Pacific coast her spars were 
cut down, and she never displayed much 
speed. She became a sealer, and ended 
by becoming a wreck. Eastern-built 
yachts rarely do well in the Bay of San 

Francisco, the violent breezes of which 

make it necessary to shorten their spars 
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and reduce their sail area, with the re- 
sult that the proper proportion between 
the size of the boat and the length of 
her spars and the spread of her canvas 
is disturbed. 

One of the most active clubs on the 
Bay is the Corinthian, founded in 1886. 
Up to that year yachting had been al- 
most entirely confined to large boats, 
the owners of small ones feeling them- 
selves aggrieved at their treatment by 
the owners of big yachts. Elaborate 
invitations were issued for club cruises, 
and, before the trip was half over, the 
large boats had reached home and left 
the smaller boats to reach their destina- 
tion as best they could. 

Accordingly T. F. Tracy, S. H. Will- 
iams, W. C. Moody and others interested 
in the advancement of small-boat 

yachting, agreed to organize a club 

for that purpose, and a meeting 

on March 16th, 1886, resulted in 

fifty men giving intheirnames. 

It was decided to form a 

permanent organization ; 

a constitution and by-laws 

were adopted. Early in 

1887 the club decided to 

build at Point Ti- 

buron, Marin Coun- 

ty, where an acre 

of ground had 

been leased 

from T. B. 

Valentine for 

five years ata 

nominal rent- 

al. Here a 

club-house 

was built. The 

first annual re- 

gatta of the 

club was held 

June 18th, 

1887. Soon the 

club found its facilities for housing 

boats, etc., inadequate, and built a boat- 

house on the ground in front of the 

club-house to store the rowing-boats. 

In 1891 further additions had to be 

made to the quarters of the club, which 
numbered 175 members. 

The club-house is built on a narrow 
strip of land projecting into the Bay, 
and is distant only half an hour from 
San Francisco by ferry-boats which 
make seven round trips daily. In front 
of the boat-house is a large float with 
water ten feet deep around it. This 
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permits the largest boats in the fleet to 
come alongside to take on supplies. 
The ground the club-house stands on 
being only leased from month to month, 
the club does not care to undertake any 
considerable improvements, and is now 
looking round for a suitable site on 
which to build a new house. Seawan- 
haka rules govern all races, and the 
success of the 
club is mainly 
due to the fact 
that, while boats 
of any size are 
admitted to the 
club, no one has 
the privileges of 
a yacht-owner 
unless his boat 
either measures 
not more than 
37 feet on the 
load water line, ~ 
or does not ex- 
ceed 45 feet over 
all. 

The members of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club are almost all young men, really 
fond of the sport and enthusiastic. The 


boats are numerous, and are sailed by 


the men who own them, who also do 
almost all the necessary work of keeping 
theminorder. Many of the Corinthians 
can fill almost any office about a yacht, 
from that of cabin-boy to that of skip- 
per. The little boats are usually well 
handled, so that accidents rarely occur. 
Generally the yacht is owned by two, 
three or more friends, who buy and 
maintain her, the expense being thus 
rendered comparatively light. Some- 
times, where one man is the actual 
owner of the yacht, one or two friends 
join him in maintaining the craft for a 
season, and share the expenses of enter- 
taining their friends. 

The officers of the Corinthian Club 
are J. W. Pew, owner of the sloop 
Truant, commodore; Carl Westerfeld, 
of the sloop olus, vice-commodore ; 
Alex. J. Young, of the sloop Clara, sec- 
retary; Charles L. Barrett, treasurer; 
J H. Keefe, of the sloop Bed/e, port cap- 
tain, and W. F. Stone, measurer. The 
commodore, vice-commodore, secretary 
and treasurer, with J. V. O’Brien, of the 
sloop elle, and C. R. McKee, of the 
sloop /reda, make up the board of direct- 
ors. The season of 1895 opened on 
April 27th and closed on October 12th. 
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The headquarters of the San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific and Corinthian Yacht 
Clubs are all on the Marin shore of the 
Bay: on the Alameda shore are the 
Encinal Boat Club, the California Yacht 
Club and the Oakland 
Navy. The headquarters 
of the Encinal Boat Club 
are at Alameda, and the 
club is much more of a 
social organization, and 

less of a purely sport- 

ing one, than the 

Corinthian or the 

California. The 

officers for 1896 

are: C. L. Tis- 

dale, of the sloop 

Caprice, presi- 

dent ; E. K. Tay- 

lor, vice - presi- 

dent; W. Otto 

Henn, secretary 

and treasurer ; 

J. A. Leonard, of 

the sloop £/ 

Sueno, commodore ; Henry Lansberger, 

vice-commodore, and Charles Thorn, Jr., 

of the schooner Fearless, measurer. A 

board of seven directors controls the 

club, the fleet being under the man- 

agement of the commodore. A keeper 

or boat-house captain resides in the 

boat-house, a handsome structure built 

out some hundred yards into the Bay, 
which is very shoal there. 

The fleet com prises near- 
ly fifty boats of all ) kinds, of 
which about thirty 4 are yachts 
with cabins. The club owns 
for the general use of its 
members some white- 
halls and half-a- dozen 
skiffs, and several 
members 
have ca- 
noes. The 
club was 
founded in 
1890 with 
eighty 
members, 
but it now 
has more ~~ <3 
than one‘ 2 
hundred : _ 
on its: 
roll. 


[TO BE CON- 
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HANDICAP REFORM IN LAWN - TENNIS. 


By J. Parmly Paret. 


FTER a neglect of many 
years, the American 


lawn-tennis legislators 

have seen the neces- 

sity of handicap tournaments, 

and it was resolved in the past 

winter to establish here this 

feature of the sport which has 

been so successful in England. 

This long-standing sin of omis- 

sion had been aggravated by 

the action of the National Lawn- 

Tennis Association’s officers in ranking 

for the last two years the leading players 

of the country in the British fashion, with 

handicaps to indicate their relative dif- 

ferences in strength, and still further by 

their using the modern system of deter- 

mining these differences without offi- 

cially recognizing this change of meth- 

ods. The antiquated bisque of such un- 

certain value was left on the official 

handicap rules until last February, de- 

spite the fact that the classifications for 

1894 and 1895 were both based upon the 
quarter-fifteen principle. 

Six years after our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic realized the 
uselessness of the bisque and abolished 
it, the move was followed on this side 
of the water—and the quarter - fifteen 
system so successfully used abroad was 
substituted, but with one important 
alteration. The differential tables of 
odds were abolished with the bisque, 
though they are still used in England 
with their latest system, that of dividing 
the classes by sixths of fifteen. 

To make handicaps popular in this 
country, we must simplify the methods 
used as far as possible, and this 
abolition of the bisque and the dif- 
ferential tables in one move has done 
more than many years of hard work on 
other lines could accomplish. Handi- 
caps are particularly intended for 
younger players, and to explain to a 
comparative novice when he can and 
when he cannot take his bisque, and 
why his odds differ in nearly every 
match under the equation of the dif- 
ferential tables, is to make him forswear 
handicap tennis forever. Simplicity is 
the soul of handicap success. 

The new method could not be simpler. 
The unit is one-quarter of fifteen, which 


is one stroke in every fourth game, and 
this is increased in direct proportion to 
2-4, 3-4, 15, 15.1, 15.2, 15.3 Or 30, but 
this is as far as it is ever wise to al- 
low given odds. Owed odds are used 
in the same _ proportions, the limit 
being extended to owe-forty, and the 
number of strokes indicated being made 
by the player who owes them before he 
begins to score. The only formula that 
is necessary for this system is a table 
indicating in which games these strokes 
are allowed or owed. This, however, is. 
very simple and is arranged so as to 
make the quarters of equal value, so far 
as possible. 

In using this new system, the handi- 
cappers have only simple problems to 
work out. The odds are all figured on 
a basis of four games to a series, so the 


direct numericai values of the players’ 


skill can be easily shown by reducing 
the handicaps to the number of strokes 
they have to play in each series of four 
games. Estimating that there are 4 3-4 
strokes to each game—that is, the win- 
ner must make 4 3-4 strokes on an 
average—we find that the scratch man 
must play nineteen strokes to win four 
average games. He who gets 1-4 must 
make eighteen in every four games, for 
he is allowed one stroke in each series 
by his handicap. In the same way, 
those in the other classes must make 
the following numbers of strokes in each 
series: 2-4, seventeen; 3-4, sixteen , 
15, fifteen ; 15.1, fourteen ; 15.2, thirteen; 
15.3, twelve; 30, eleven. Hence the 
relative skill of the scratch men to the 
different classes must be as 1g is to the 
number of strokes that must be made 
in each series by those in the other 
classes. This reduces the handicapper’s 
calculations to direct proportion, using 
the figures to represent the skill of his 
players. 

With owed odds it is equally simple, 
the same figures being kept to represent 
the skill of the scratch and, handicap 
men. Those behind scratch have to 
make 20, 21, 22, 23 or 24 strokes in each 
series of games, and so on up to 31, 
which is the number of strokes that the 
last (owe-forty) class will have to make 
in each series of games. These figures 
are exclusively for the use of handicap- 
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pers, and they would only serve to con- 
fuse the players if given out to them. 
The Fastime system of scoring, as in 
billiards, by so many strokes up, proved 
too monotonous for popularity in tennis, 
and to score by these figures direct would 
be too nearly like that system to be wise. 

The cardinal virtue of the new Ameri- 
can system—its simplicity—lies in the 
direct subtraction of handicaps, one 
from the other, when two players meet, 
both of whom owe or receive odds from 
thescratchman. Inthe formercasetheir 
game is shortened, and in the latter it 
is lengthened, and by the differential 
tables, now happily abolished, these val- 
ues were adjusted. 

It is impossible under any system to 
differentiate these values closer than the 
unit nearest their exact value, and that 
is often as far away as the difference by 
direct subtraction. For instance, the 
equation of the difference between two 
classes may be just over half a unit and 
the whole unit must be allowed, while 
between the next two classes, perhaps, 
the difference is just under a unit and a 
half and again one unit is allowed. The 
result of both these questions is the 
same, yet the decimal value of one is al- 
most twice as great as that of the other. 

There are many other equally incon- 
sistent results of this differential system 
which make it defeat its own object of 
equation. For instance, a player handi- 
capped to owe 30.1 must owe one-quar- 
ter-fifteen to him who owes only 30, and 
the latter must owe Y 15 to the next 
man, who owes only 15.3; yet if the first 
player should meet the last he would 
not owe two-quarters, as one would 
naturally expect, but still only one. 
Here, the first and second players are 
put on the same footing as regards the 
third, though there is as much differ- 
ence between them as either allows to 
the third. There are dozens of other 
cases like this which distort the handi- 
cap values fully as much and in some 
cases more than does direct subtraction. 

The only danger that lurks in the 
newly-adopted method is that the handi- 
cap values may be too greatly distorted 
by direct subtraction, but this can only 
occur when extreme limits are used. 
With the limits fixed at owe-forty and 
given-thirty, the reduction of the next 
to the limit classes in both instances 
alters the original values only a shade 
over half of the next quarter, and it is 
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almost as fair to allow the same odds as 
to accept the full quarter. Certainly 
this slight injustice—which, by the way, 
is in favor of the better player in one 
instance and against him in the other— 
is not too great a sacrifice for simplicity. 

That the limits suggested are wide 
enough for the range of players who 
would enter open handicaps in this 
country, is shown by the figures of pro- 
portion. Owe-forty to given-thirty is 
a difference of about two-thirds of the 
game, and it indicates that the man 
who owes forty must play three times 
as well as he who receives thirty, in 
orderto win. Certainly this gap is wide 
enough for the poorest players. The 
smallest difference allowed by the new 
system is one-twentieth of the game 
(between owe 4-15 and scratch) so that 
the range of handicaps with these limits 
affords twenty-one classes, the different 
handicaps ranging from five to over 
sixty-four per cent. of the total. 

The new system can also be justified 
by actual experience of the practical 
kind as well as by figures and theory. 
In 1893, the Knickerbocker Tennis Club, 
of New York, held a big open handicap 
tournament with an entry-list of no less 
than forty-nine players, and this was 
very successfully handicapped with 
quarters of fifteen and played without 
the differential tables. Since then, 
there have been many other similar 
tournaments handicapped by this 
method, and all have proved equally 
successful. Not only have the matches 
proved close, but no abuses appeared 
from the omission of the differential 
tables. Last season, open handicaps 
were held at Tuxedo Park and at the Ca- 
nadian championship meeting, and again 
the plan stood the test well. A number 
of big open handicaps have been an- 
nounced for this season, and a general 
revival in the sport is expected as a re- 
sult of the new movement. 

Just what steps will be taken by the 
newly-appointed handicap committee of 
the U.S. N. L. T. A. is not yet known, 
and the fate of the effort to establish 
handicaps in America hangs largely on 
their work. Poor handicapping would 
ruin the prospect, and the new com- 
mittee cannot spend too much effort 
upon their work over the entry lists that 
come before them to adjust. For the 
best results, a record should be kept of 
every match played in recognized tour- 
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naments, and each man’s scores carefully 
and critically considered before a han- 
dicap is assigned to him. He must be 
compared at the odds allowed with each 
of the others in the tournament, too, for 
the handicappers must remember that 
he may have to play any of them and 
that the difference between their as- 
signed odds will be the handicap at 
which they will meet. 

At the annual convention last winter 
it was suggested by the writer that the 
National Association should hold a se- 
ries of three open handicap tournaments 
this season, in connection with well- 
established scratch events and on the 
grounds of the clubs holding these. 
The plan included all the other features 
of the present movement, the’ handi- 
capping committee and the system of 
handicapping adopted being part of 
these resolutions. But this scheme was 
opposed by some of the legislators who 
thought that the National Association 
should hold none but championship 
events, and the provision for Associa- 
tion handicaps was voted down, and the 
ways and means for the introduction 
of handicaps was referred to the commit- 
tee provided for in the resolutions. 

In the absence of National handicaps, 
however, it will be necessary to get the 
backing of the most influential clubs in 
the country to insure the success of the 
handicap movement. If such clubs as 
the Orange Lawn Tennis Club, the 
Longwood Cricket Club, the Meadow 
Club of Southampton, the Saratoga 
Athletic Association, the Seabright 
Cricket Club, the Kenwood Country 
Club of Chicago, the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club, the Staten Island Ladies’ 
Club, and the Narragansett Pier Casino 
Association lend aid, it cannot fail. 

In England there is seldom a large 
tennis meeting at which there are not 
open handicap events as well as scratch 
competitions on the programme. They 
begin the handicaps over there on the 
second or third day of the meeting, and 
the matches do not then interfere with 
the more important events. The Bag- 
nall-Wilde system of drawing weeds out 
three-quarters of the players in the first 
two rounds of a tournament, so that the 
number of matches decreases very rap- 
idly as the week progresses. It is the 


custom abroad for all of the players to 
enter the handicaps as well as the scratch 
events, and if they survive the earlier 
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rounds of the championship matches 
and cannot spare the time for handicaps, 
they default in the latter. 

What we need in this country is a 
similar custom. At Longwood, for in- 
stance, there are usually fifty or more 
entries in the singles, which is the only 
event on the programme. The first 
two days’ play leaves only sixteen of 
them, perhaps less, and the courts are 
almost vacant during the last few days 
of the meeting. Handicap matches 
could be easily played during these last 
days, and the interest of the players, as 
well as that of the spectators, kept up 
to the end of the week. At each of 
these big meetings, an open handicap 
for men’s singles should be added this 
year. Handicap events for doubles may 
be left for a second year’s experiment. 

There is another important value to 
the innovation. For several seasons the 
protests have been growing constantly 
stronger against the horde of compara- 
tive novices that choke up the entry- 
lists of the big scratch events. They 
afford no practice for the better men 
and get little themselves. It is only 
natural that they should be there, though, 
for they have had no other tournaments 
to play in. The novice who learns to 
play tennis well against such odds as 
are arrayed before him in this country 
must be wonderfully persevering. Heis 
discouraged on every hand. He enters 
scratch events because there are no 
others for him to play in, and he is 
promptly trounced by the first experi- 
enced player he meets, and then ridi- 
culed for having had the audacity to 
enter an event where he was outclassed. 

Give him the handicap events to play 
in, and he will disappear from the cham- 
pionships, where he is so much out of 
place. But whatever else you may do, 
don’t discourage him from tournament 
play, else he will never become an ex- 
pert. If we kill off all the blossoms 
of this season we shall have no fruit 
next year. Our experts of to-day must 
retire sooner or later, and we must have 
rising men to take their places. Handi- 
caps are the only way to develop ex- 
perts from the ranks of mediocrity, and 
the more we have of them this year the 
larger will be our crop next season. 

There has not been a more promising 
movement in the American lawn-tennis 
world than this for many years, and 
good results should follow. 
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T the breaking 
out of the war 
of the Rebel- 


lion, it was 
presumed by the sol- 
diery of the Eastern 
States that the main 
part of the fighting 
would have to be done 
by them,—that with few exceptions of 
companies made up of backwoodsmen, 
scouts and trappers, the people of the 
Western States and Territories, not hav- 
ing the enlightened military education 
obtained by the witnessing of annual 
militia parades and musters, would be 
deficient as fighters in a collective 
sense. It required less than three 
months of actual fighting to disabuse 
their minds of this idea, and, after that, 
Eastern men were but too glad to have 
their Western brothers alongside of 
them, while general officers as a rule, 
preferred them. The same idea exists 
to-day in a modified way regarding the 
standing and capabilities of the National 
Guards of the Eastern and Western 
States, and not until a period of lawless 
riot rule, like that seen in Chicago, and 
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during which 
Western militia 
were able to ex- : 
ecute thoroughly and in a military 
way, riot duty fully as hard and dis- 
agreeable as that of Homestead or 
Buffalo, was their efficiency duly es- 
timated. 

This efficiency of the Western Guards 
extends not only to the Middle West- 
ern States, but even to those of more 
recent birth, and there is nothing East, 
South, or elsewhere that for fighting 
capacity exceeds the Guards of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and other West- 
ern States. They are not showy on 
the march, nor up to all the military 
niceties of drills and ceremonies, 
neither are they in times of armory 
peace and quiet as well disciplined, 
perhaps, but whenever it comes to the 
true test of soldierly ability, that of 
actual service, they are not found want- 
ing. They haye not the appropria- 
tions, the armories or other spurs to 
progress, that go so far in the East to 
capture the best young men of the 
cities and towns, but they have a pride 
in their work and a real love of the mil- 
itary life that makes up for other 
wants. Perhaps one reason for this 
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state of feeling may be found in the 
lives of their fathers, who, having set- 
tled the newer States, carry with them 
and pass on to their sons the boldness, 
the reliance and the nerve so necessary 
to build up towns in a wilderness, with 
a wily and savage foe to continually 
harass, and obstacles such as are never 
dreamed of in the older places, to con- 
tend against. This begets the true 
military spirit, and living in such an at- 
mosphere it is not strange that the sons 
must imbibe it and give vent to it in 
some way. 

In 1854, what is now the State of Ne- 
braska, was first formed into a terri- 
tory. The same year Kansas was 


formed into a territory and immedi- 
ately the politicians began their war on 
it. From this Nebraska, because of its 
being so huge, so unknown and so little 
In 


settled, was fortunately exempt. 
1866, the reorganization 
of the United States 
Army after the war oc- 
curred, and about the 
same time the militia of 
many of the Eastern 
States were established 
on a different basis from 
what they had previously 
existed on. The militia 
of Nebraska was still un- 
born. 

On March rst, 1867, the 
territory became a State, 
but even then its largest 
town, Omaha, was scarce- 
ly more than a village, with the most 
abominable roads and streets, and a 
climate for a greater part of the year 
so detestable that it was looked upon as 
a sort of jumping-off place. Communi- 
cation with the outside world was had by 
means of a stage line to St. Joseph, 
Mo., and from thence by steamboat to 
St. Louis. At the time of the entrance 
of Nebraska into the Union there was 
no militia in the State worthy of the 
name, but for years preceding, even as 
far back as 1852, companies had been 
organized, armed, and campaigned for 
the protection of the settlements against 
Indians. These Indian wars were di- 
rected principally against tribes of 
Pawnees, Omahas, Sioux and Mandans, 
and they were so incessant and numer- 
ous as well as largely spread over the 
State, that it may be said that all the 
male population of the territory of Ne- 
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braska was trained to the use of the 
rifle and the organization of small mili- 
tary bodies. 

The first need of a thoroughly organ- 
ized militia was seen at the time of the 
Omaha riots in 1880-81. A few com- 
panies had existed for a few years pre- 
vious to that period in Omaha and Lin- 
coln, but immediately after that there 
was an effort to put the military force 
on a better footing. But it was up-hill 
work with Nebraska legislators, and ap- 
propriations were small and far be- 
tween, and but little interest was taken 
by the State in her citizen soldiery. 
An effort was made to get Uncle Sam 
to increase his military establishments 
in the State and it was partially success- 
ful. The post of Sidney was established 
and made a regimental headquarters 
on the line of the railroad, while the 
already large post of Fort Omaha was 
added to by additional 
forces. 

The germ sown in 1880 
could not but bear fruit, 
slow at first, yet it in- 
creased and grew strong- 
er, and little by little the 
Guard grew, under hard- 
ships and against odds 
that the Guards of East- 
ern States have no con- 
ception of. It waxed 
stronger and stronger, till 
it reached a point when 
it was not to be despised, 
and a position in which 
it was able to do the State an amount 
of good that many times repaid all the 
appropriations spent upon it. This 
condition of affairs and whatever suc- 
cess has been met with is due to the 
earnest effort of a few men connected 
with the Guard, and one of whom— 
General Leonard Colby—is to-day the 
commander of it. 

The Nebraska National Guard of to- 
day consists of a single Brigade with two 
infantry regiments of eleven companies 
each, one troop of cavalry and one bat- 
tery of field artillery. Its total strength 
is about r11oo officers and men. The 
Brigade Commander is Gen. Leonard 
W. Colby, of Beatrice, Neb. The 
officers of the Brigade Staff are as 
follows: Ass’t Adjt.-Gen., Major A. 





A. Reed, Crete, Neb.; Brigade Sur- 
geon, Major D. A. Walden, Beatrice, 
Neb. ; Brigade Quartermaster, Captain 
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J. L. Wilson, Tekamah, Neb. ; Brigade 
Commissary, Captain A. G. Fisher, Chad- 
ron, Neb.; Aid-de-camp, First Lieuten- 
ant O. L. Green, Kearney, Neb. ; Aid- 
de-camp, First Lieutenant S. H. Steel, 
David City, Neb. 

The oldest organization of the brigade 
is the battery, or as it is technically 
designated, “ Battery A.” Its location 
is at Wymore, Neb.. where its officers 
and men live. The Captain is C. M. Mur- 
dock ; First Lieutenant, A. M. Kenney ; 
Second Lieutenant, A. A. Murdock. The 
battery was organized in November, 
1878, by Captain Murdock, who has 
since November 15th, 1878, borne his 
commission of captain of it. Following 
the Battery, the First Infantry Regi- 
ment coines nextinage. It was organ- 
ized July r2th, 1881, as a necessity of the 
mob and riot rule that Omaha had but 
just then passed through. The follow- 
ing is the list of officers of 
field and staff: Colonel, 
John P. Bratt, Bennet, 
Neb. ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
W. W. Wolcott, Central 
City, Neb.; Major, T. L. 
Williams, Geneva, Neb.; 
Adjutant, First Lieuten- 
ant, Jos. A. Reed, Beatrice, 
Neb.; Surgeon, Captain 
W. H. Dempster, Bruning, 
Neb.; Chaplain, Captain 
D. S. Davis, York, Neb. ; 
Quartermaster, First Lieu- 
tenant A. H. Humphreys, 
Lincoln, Neb. The eleven companies 
of this regiment are stationed at York, 
Fullerton, Beatrice, Lincoln, David City, 
Juniata, Geneva, Nelson, Bennet, Cen- 
tral City and Omaha. 

On July 22d, 1887, in obedience to a 
request of Governor John M. Thayer, 
Troop A, was organized by its present 
commander, Captain J. H. Culver. Its 
headquarters are at Milford, and it had 
a fine brick armory there up to January, 
1891, when it was destroyed by fire. In 
his efforts to secure property, Captain 
Culver was badly injured, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year while the troop 
was in camp at Grand Island, lightning 
struck the tent and injured the two lieu- 
tenants and all the non-commissioned 
officers. So that in point of number of 
casualties received in service this or- 
ganization may be said to be far ahead 
of any other in the State. The troop 
has responded to all calls upon it, and 
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has maintained a high standard of effi- 
ciency since its organization. This is 
saying a good deal as undoubtedly this 
branch of service is the hardest to main- 
tain on a good footing in the National 
Guard. It is the custom of the troop as 
well as Battery A, to march to and from 
allencampments, by which means much 
valuable experience has been gained in 
the matter of marching and looking 
after their own welfare. It is equipped 
with saddles, bridles, blankets and stable 
suits and armed with carbines and re- 
volvers. It isin a condition and state 
of preparation ready for active service 
at any and all times. Its two lieuten- 
ants are Wm. J. Vosburgh, First Lieu- 
tenant, and Wm. S. Kinney, Second 
Lieutenant, both of Milford, Neb. 

The Second Regiment was organized 
August gth, 1887. Its roster of field 
and staff is as follows: Colonel, C. J. 
Bills, Fairbury ; Lieut.- 
Colonel, Wm. Bischoff, 
Nebraska City; Major, 
John Hasty, Fairbury ; 
Adjutant, First Lieuten- 
ant W. B. Smith, Fair- 
bury; Surgeon, Captain 
G. L. Pritchett, Fairbury ; 
Chaplain, Captain J. G. 
Tate, Hastings; Quarter- 
master, First Lieutenant, 
E. B. Atkinson, Tekamah. 

The eleven companies 
of the regiment are lo- 
cated at Kearney, Ord, 
Nebraska City, Fairbury, North Platte, 
O’Neill, Omaha, Tekamah, Stromsberg, 
Schuyler and Norfolk. 

It will be noticed that the city of 
Omaha which numbers over 200,000 in- 
habitants, has but two companies, less 
than 200 men, to guard its interests in 
case of mob outbreak, and it will be re- 
membered that during the past sum- 
mer, the city was for a time completely 
in the hands of sympathizers of the in- 
dustrial army which, under Kelly, was 
trying to force its way by rail to Wash- 
ington, without paying fare. But to its 
credit, the peace of the city was never 
more secure than during the time that 
the laboring element had charge of it. 

The appropriations for the 1,100 
men of the Nebraska Guard are re- 
markably small. Nothing is given for 
armories, that is for their building and 
construction, and the entire amount re- 
ceived from the State is $25,000 every 
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two years, or $12,500 ayear. From the 
General Government the allotment 
made and distributed in arms, ammuni- 
tion and clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage is a trifle less than $7,000 a 
year. Yet the State has in it over 
140,000 men capable of bearing arms. 
It will thus be seen that of all States 
making appropriations for their militia, 
that of Nebraska is maintained for a 
less per capita than any other. 

On account of the Sioux campaign 
of 1891, the infantry regiments are now 
well supplied with clothing, equipment, 
camp and garrison equipage, in all re- 
spects similar to that in the regular 
service. 

Encampments are held whenever 
funds are on hand sufficient for that 
purpose, but, when not, then drills are 
ordered which shall consume the entire 
day, and troops are mustered and paid 
the same as when at encampments, 

During the past four years the entire 
Guard of the State has been ordered 
out on active service, the campaign of 
1891, during the Sioux war, was of a 
nature never participated in by Eastern 
militia, of which more anon. 

In each, the First and Second Regi- 
ments, are regimental bands, organized 
on a military footing and by action of 
law at same time as the regiments. 
Whatever instruction in signaling, hos- 
pitals, and litter drill, is given, as well 
as target practice, is done in each or- 
ganization, by itself. In all these mat- 
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ters, the cordial co-operation of the 
Brigade Commander, General Colby, is 
given, but there being no appropria- 
tions for their existence, of course the 
work of each is heavily handicapped. 

There are no good ranges connected 
with the armories, but each company 
hires its own ground and conducts its 
target practice in its own way. 

Companies are inspected by the Adju- 
tant-General and Inspector-General at 
the time of their annual drills or en- 
cainpments. 

The Adjutant-General of the State 
and General Staff, including the Gov- 
ernor’s personal staff, for the year 
ending 1894, was as follows: Adjutant- 
General, James D. Gage ; Quartermas- 
ter and Commissary- -General, Colonel 
Geo. E. Jenkins ; Surgeon- -General, Col- 
onel R. Emmett Giffen : Inspector-Gen- 
eral, Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Hotchkiss , 
Judge Advocate-General, Major J C. 
Watson. Aids; Colonel C. E. Adams, 
Colonel Wm. F, Cody, Colonel J. H. 
Pershing, Colonel 
H. P. Shumway, dtnel H. B. Milford, 
Colonel E. M. Correl, Colonel Neil 
Brennan. 

Nebraska can, in common with the 
Eastern States, boast of one military 
feature wherein she is fully their equal, 
and that is the topheaviness of the 
General Staff. 

It will be noticed that Colonel Wm. F. 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) is among the list of 
Aids-de-camp. 
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